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Editorial 


Since the early twenties, and on the initiative of the Ecumenical Patriar¬ 
chate of Constantinople, the Orthodox Church has entered officially into a 
period of preparation for its own General Council. Preparatory meetings 
were held at Vatopedi, on Mount Athos (1923) and recently in Rhodes 
(1961). Far less centralized and organized than the Roman Church, living 
under difficult conditions of active, atheistic persecutions, divided by the 
‘‘Iron Curtain”, Orthodoxy is obviously unable to move as quickly as Rome 
in setting up a large Ecumenical Assembly. However, if one is able both to 
discern the ways of Divine Providence and to possess a true vision of Ortho¬ 
dox ecclesiology, all delays and postponements may acquire a positive mean¬ 
ing; they are providential means given to us to prepare ourselves in freedom 
for a true council. 

The mere reading of the pre-conciliar agenda approved in Rhodes shows 
how little preparation has been achieved so far, how little discussion of the 
real issues of our times has taken place, how much remains to be done. 
The recent developments showing the lack of unanimity in the Orthodox 
Church on the question of observers at the Vatican Council only emphasizes 
this state of unpreparedness. The reluctance of some Orthodox ecclesiastical 
authorities to accept the Roman invitation points, however, rather sharply 
to the ecclesiological self-consciousness of Orthodoxy. In fact, the same hesi¬ 
tations have overshadowed the gradual, and still only partial, involvement of 
the Church in the Ecumenical Movement. The present absence (or scarcity) 
of Orthodox observers in Rome—^which we personally regret—^will at least 
emphasize the fact that the schism which divides Orthodoxy and Rome is of 
a quite particular nature. Rome will perhaps see more clearly that Ortho¬ 
doxy is not to be classified as one of the “separated” Christian bodies, since 
Orthodoxy’s fundamental claim to be the True Church unavoidably places 
the dialogue on a unique level. The problem of our schism will therefore 
have to be approached one day not with Orthodox observers sitting in St. 
Peter’s between a Baptist and a monophysite Copt, but by an eye to eye 
meeting of the two Churches in an official, free and brotherly encounter. 

At any rate, we are witnessing an impressive Roman assembly and many 
of us sincerely admire the courage and liberalism of Pope John XXIII, who 
gave to our Roman brethren this unique opportunity to discuss freely the 
vital problems of contemporary Christianity. All of us sincerely hope and 
pray that the result of the Second Vatican Council brings us closer together 
and not further apart. The strength and energy of the group of Roman 
bishops fighting for the reestablishment of the traditional episcopal rights is 
a most hopeful sign for the future. If only our generation could understand 
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hat a victory of the positions defended today at the Council by the Bishop 
>f Lille and the Archbishop of Colc^e, and those of the Fathers who support 
fiem, will do more for our mutual understanding than the efforts of thou- 
lands of “professional ecumenists.” Of course, when an Orthodox council 
neets, the entire setting of the debate will be different from the one we 
\ee in Rome. Our bishops will not be bound by anyone’s infallibility. They 
vill have no human personality or institution to rely upon ultimately for their 
iecisions. They will only know that the Holy Spirit has gathered them to¬ 
gether. The Spirit will be their only shield against all the political, social 
md worldly pressures, and they will need all of us, the whole Church, to 
lelp them understand the ways of the Spirit and the ultimate will of God for 
Sis Church. 

It is therefore most important to start now our preparation for this chal- 
enge. The Quarterly will devote several following issues to questions related 
:o the meaning of councils and to some vital questions which must be faced 
jy the Orthodox Church today. Some of the materials that we are going to 
publish will be of a controversial nature, but we believe that our time requires 
:hat we face the real issues and do not try to avoid them. The Holy Church 
>f God will appear to all as the true pillar of Truth only if the deficiencies of 
:he earthly vessels in which the Holy Spirit has chosen to dwell are humbly 
•ecognized, and if one does not look for any other final criterion of our Chris- 
:ian life than the Faith of the Apostles and the Fathers. — J.M. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 

A New Series of Orthodox-Anglican Conferences 

The first of a new series of consultations between Orthodox and Anglican 
(Protestant Episcopal) theologians and administrators was held at the resi¬ 
dence of the Episcopal Presiding Bishop, Seabury House, at Greenwich, Con¬ 
necticut on September 27th and 28th. The meeting grew out of the expressed 
interest of the Oecumenical Patriarch and the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
renewing discussions, with the understanding that the United States pro¬ 
vides an exceptional location for contacts between representatives of the two 
bodies. A preliminary conference was held at the Inter-Church Center in 
Manhattan on May 16th, 1962, at which plans were laid for the September 
consultation. The May conference was planned to include both administra¬ 
tors and theologians and thus met in two sections. Representatives were ap¬ 
pointed by Archbishop lakovos, as Chairman of the Standing Conference 
of Orthodox Bishops, and Bishop Arthur Lichtenberger, the Presiding Bishop 
of the Episcopal Church, and included for the section on Pastoral-Parochial 
Matters: Fr. George Bacopoulos and Fr. Constantine Kazanas, of the central 
office of the Greek Archdiocese in New York City, and Fr. Basil Gregory of 
Pittsburgh for the Orthodox, and the Rev. Kenneth Waldron, a rector in 
Mt. Vernon, New York, Dean Butler of the Cathedral of St. John the Di¬ 
vine, New York, and Mr. Paul Anderson, for the Episcopalians. Bishop 
Lauriston Scaife of Western New York presided over that section. Arch¬ 
bishop lakovos acted as chairman of the Theological section and the Angli¬ 
can representatives were the Rev. E. R. Hardy, of the Berkeley Divinity 
School, the Rev. Walter Vogel of Nashota House, and the Rev. John Knox, 
well-known New Testament scholar of Union Theological Seminary and a 
recent convert from Methodism to Episcopalianism. The Orthodox repre¬ 
sentatives were Fr. John Romanides of Holy Cross Theological School and 
Frs. Schmemann and Schneirla of St. Vladimir’s. 

During the conference it was agreed that both sides should prepare papers 
for the September consultation as will appear below, and a further meeting 
between Archbishop lakovos and Fr. Bacopoulos and Bishop Scaife and 
Mr. Anderson was held on June 19th to plan details. 

The Orthodox representatives at the September consultation remained 
the same for the Theological section, but in the Pastoral-Parochial section 
Fr. Kazanas was replaced by Fr. P. Nicholas Papageorge, pastor of St. De- 
metrios, Jamaica, L. I., and a former faculty member of the Greek Theo¬ 
logical School. Ill health prevented Archbishop lakovos from attending any 
of the sessions, and Bishop Scaife was unable to be absent from his diocese. 
On the Anglican side the Rev. John Knox was replaced by Canon Edward 
N. West of the Cathedral of St, John the Divine. The Rt, Rev. Arthur 
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Lichtenberger was present for most of the meetings. Fr. George Bacopoulos 
and Mr. Paul Anderson served as Secretaries and shared the chairmanship. 

It was determined at the outset that any consideration of Pastoral-Paro¬ 
chial relations would be meaningless for the Orthodox until all theological 
discussions had been concluded, and so both groups met together. Papers 
were presented from the two sides as follows: ‘‘Relations with Rome,” Canon 
West and Fr. Romanides; “Ecumenical Relations,” Frs. Vogel and Schme- 
mann; “Points requiring Further Consideration,” Mr. Anderson and Fr. 
Schneirla. Dr. Hardy presented an introductory review, “Historical Devel¬ 
opment of Orthodox-Anglican Relations,” and the Rev. Mr. Waldron read a 
paper on “Pastoral-Parochial Relations.” Full discussion followed each pres¬ 
entation and it was decided to provide the texts, or summaries, of the papers 
for a wider audience, exception being made for Canon West and Fr. Schme- 
mann, the latter’s offering having been accepted for publication in a sympo¬ 
sium on the Ecumenical Movement. 

Canon West noted that the several schools of Anglican churchmanship 
react variously to the several aspects presented by the contemporary Roman 
Church but that all of them find a fundamental problem in its totalitarian¬ 
ism. Fr. Romanides found the roots of the basic western theological distor¬ 
tions in some tendencies in St. Augustine and suggested that little Orthodox 
agreement could be expected with dependent developments. Fr. Vogel ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that Anglican involvement in ecumenical ventures had 
been, and must be, posited on the Lambeth Quadrilateral. Fr. Schmemann 
challenged the whole character of Orthodox participation in the Ecumenical 
Movement up to the present. The Rev. Kenneth Waldron’s very full paper 
had been prepared on the assumption, initially rejected by the consultation, 
that Pastoral-Parochial arrangments might precede theological agreement. 
Fr. Schneirla’s paper held that the traditional difficulties in Orthodox-Angli¬ 
can discussions, Filioque, Scripture and Tradition, invocation of Saints, 
Councils etc., were superficial to the basic disagreement which is ecclesi- 
ological and essentially non-existent for Anglicans while remaining insuper¬ 
able for the Orthodox. 

The consultation agreed to recommend a long-range program including: 

1) The continuation of theological consultations with much fuller mem¬ 
bership on both sides, inclusive of any significant varieties of church¬ 
manship. 

2) A more serious Orthodox attack on the problem with an international 
Commission for coordination, appropriate publications, and the con¬ 
scious formation of competent specialists in the seminaries. 

3) Official clarifications from both sides restricting relations to those that 
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will contribute to realistic confrontation rather than sentimental con¬ 
fusion. 

It was also agreed that the immediate next step would be a further theo¬ 
logical consultation in the late winter of 1963 with three papers from either 
side on ecclesiology. Fr. Schneirla tentatively offered St. Vladimir’s Seminary 
for the next meeting, pending the agreement of his colleagues on the faculty, 
and Fr. Romanides tentatively offered the pages of the Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review for the publication of the papers, pending the agree¬ 
ment of his colleagues on the editorial board. 

In the opinion of this commentator, who has studied Orthodox-Anglican 
relations for a quarter of a century, the Seabury Consultation represents one 
of the most fruitful contacts in the long history of friendly explorations be¬ 
tween the Church and the Anglican Communion. Not only were the discus¬ 
sions frank and sincerely affectionate, as well as generally competent, but the 
whole meeting was informed by a spirit that looked forward hopefully to a 
protracted systematic attack on essential differences. This was due in part, 
no doubt, to the fact that those engaged are by and large familiar with the 
question and many of them are acquaintances of long standing. When the 
delegations are enlarged, as they must be, some of this spirit may dissipate, 
but the orientation already fixed can contribute to progressive understanding. 
A great fault with all prior meetings has been their discontinuity with pre¬ 
vious conferences and lack of any follow-up. 

The initiative has invariably been Anglican and it is questionable whether 
the Orthodox have participated with sufficient seriousness. There would 
seem to be no value in perpetuating the impulsive pattern of the past; either 
the task should be assumed with adequate preparation and the fullest re¬ 
sponsibility, or a clean break must be made frankly and at once. It is obvious 
that Orthodoxy cannot become part of the Anglican family—^although there 
are no obstacles from the Anglican side—but there are Catholic, and Ortho¬ 
dox Catholic, elements in Anglicanism and these can be supported and en¬ 
couraged by the Church to the end that “all may be one.” Orthodoxy can 
contribute to these positive Anglican tendencies by presenting its tradition 
full and faithfully with charity but without compromise. 

In America we have the greatest opportunity for meeting and working 
with Anglicans, and also theologians and others who are able to investigate 
Anglicanism at first hand as our coreligionists in Europe and the Middle 
East are not able to do. A Seminar at St. Vladimir’s on Anglican-Orthodox 
East are not able to do. The proix>sal of a Seminar at St. Vladimir’s on 
Anglican-Orthodox Relations immediately enlisted the support of a signific¬ 
ant segment of the student body. The next generation should find itself even 
better prepared for what should be a continuing project. 

William Sutfin Schneirla 
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M. Du Buit, O. P., Biblical Archaeology. Translated from the French by Kathleen 
Pond. New York: Hawthorn Publishers, 1960. Pp. 110. $3.50 (Volume 62 of The 
Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism under Section VI “The Word 
of God.”) 

This all too brief book could serve as a general introduction to biblical archae¬ 
ology. For the general reader it is limited to archaeological excavations in Palestine, 
particularly Syro*Phoenician material, and no attempt is made to deal with the pre- 
historical archaeology of Palestine, nor is the book concerned with discoveries in Egypt, 
Assyria, Babylonia or Persia. The scope of the book is thus extremely limited and in 
no way definitive. It will not replace W. F. Albright’s The Archaeology of Palestine 
or other works of a more scholarly design and nature. 

Biblical Archaeology covers pottery, cities in the Israelite and Hellenistic periods, 
religious architecture, funerary art, coins, the gods of Canaan and their images, clothes, 
weapons, musical instruments, tools, and the means of transport. A brief bibliography 
is included. 

Although Biblical Archaeology contains a large number of line drawings, it suffers 
from not containing a single plate (an indispensable aid it would seem, in an archaeo¬ 
logical study) of an archaeological site or artifact. Though the book could serve as an 
elementary introduction to biblical archaeology, it makes too little an effort to relate 
the archaeological material it studies to the Bible and though it provides some gen¬ 
eral information on Biblical archaeology, it contains too little detail and makes too 
many unsupported generalizations to be of any real value to the specialist or to the 
advanced student of Biblical archaeology. — John E. Rexine 

The Greek Orthodox Theological Review. Published by the Holy Cross Greek Ortho¬ 
dox Theological School Press. Brookline, Massachusetts. Vol. VI, No. 2, Winter, 
1960-61. Pd. 133 to 253. 

An issue of the Review typically contains translations of important modern Greek 
ecclesiastical essays, creative theological and historical studies by scholars of the Greek 
jurisdiction in the United States, and several good book reviews, and this last num¬ 
ber admirably reproduces the pattern. By any standards the most provocative article is 
Father John Romanides, “Notes on the Palamite Controversy and Related Topics.” 
Father Romanides has frequently appeared in print with useful critical commentaries 
on the works of other theologians, and in this essay he brings his analytical gifts to 
bear on some aspects of Father John Meyendorff’s two well-known works on St. Greg¬ 
ory Palamas. Only the first section appears in this number of the Review and is largely 
devoted to Father Meyendorff’s understanding of the thought of Barlaam the Cala¬ 
brian. Father Romanides attempts to demonstrate that Father Meyendorff has not 
recognized Barlaam as a philosophical heir of the west, misguided since St. Augustine. 
This first section touches but one jxyrtion of Father MeyendorfTs studies, and a 
review must await the appearance of the second half, but it may be noted in passing 
that this kind of serious evaluation from within the Church is a happy sign of our 
growing theological maturity in America. Father Romanides must be commended on 
a meticulously detailed study, whatever judgement may be passed on the completed 
article. 

The second article by an “American” scholeir is Father Demetrios Constantelos’ 
“Philanthropy in the Age of Justinian.” Father Constantelos reconstructs the ethos of 
an age to suggest that philanthropy was widely practised in the Byzantium of Jus- 
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tinian although direct contemporary evidence is scanty. The reviewer would raise one 
question on a very minor point: in view of the equivocal nature of the evidence, is 
not the author unduly harsh with the Empress Theodora? (p. 222) The evil reputa¬ 
tion beloved of novelists and historical popularizers is not necessarily true because it 
confirms the worst that has been said. Procopios is not a forthright witness. 

The first article, “The Ecclesiology of the Three Hierarchs,” is a translation by 
Constantine Cavamos of a 1961 festal Oration at the University of Athens by John 
Karmiris. The teaching of the Three Doctors is drawn upon to give content to the 
three phases of the Church: the heavenly Church, and Old and New Israel. A fourth 
phase, the “Church of the Gentiles,” is recognized, but Dr. Karmiris deliberately 
mentions only Origen among the ancient writers and the reader misses reference to 
the contribution of Clement of Alexandria. The reality of the Church of Old Israel 
is well emphasized, even to the complete listing of the Old Testament Saints in the 
Menma, The phrase “Orthodox Catholic Church” is used several times, symbolizing, 
it is to be hoped, the end of a long and ridiculous controversy in American Orthodoxy. 

The first of a series of Acts of Neomartyrs of Orthodoxy appears, an editorial 
note ascribing the translation to a Monk of the Holy Mountain who remains anony¬ 
mous, and the editor supposes with appropriate irony that these accounts will profit 
“the faithful whose Christianity is sustained in modern American comfort.” 

The first book reviewed is “American Culture and Catholic Schools.” John Rexine, 
who has a special charisma as an Orthodox reviewer, is sympathetic to the book by 
Emmett McLaughlin, a former Franciscan priest. As reviewed the study is negative 
both about the schools and the methods employed by the hierarchy to sustain them. 
If there is one pathetic feature about much anti-Roman polemic it is the startled 
surprise with which her critics reveal the dark secrets of the Papal scheme to convert 
the world—“secrets” that are the main burden of every publication with an imprima- 
tur! With all her resemblance to the Church, Rome is in error, the Papal pretensions 
may be the ultimate blasphemy, but let no one pretend that she is reticent about her 
claims and plans. 

John Rexine’s second review is “Greek Folk Religion,” by William Nilsson. This 
reissue of a classic study of the peasant religion of ancient Greece should be balanced 
by G. A. Megas’ “Greek Calendar Customs,” a popular guide to modem Greek peasant 
religion, available since 1958 from the Press and Information Department of the 
Prime Ministry. Mediterranean popular religion has changed little through the cen¬ 
turies. 

George Bebis reviews a Greek collection of “Selected Sermons of the Church Fa¬ 
thers,” and James Steve Counelis reviews William Cannon’s “History of Christianity 
in the Middle Ages . . .” The latter review provides the Orthodox reader with the 
warnings he needs through a history written by a scholar whose Protestantism and 
casual acquaintance with the Byzantine East are somewhat too evident in his book. 

—William Sutfin Sghneirla 
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Faith Walks the Land, The Christian communities in Israel, Reniarc Associates, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 96 pp,, ill. 

Gardner, J. v., Ein neuerworbeues altrumisches Neumen-Triodion der Bayerischen 
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The Seminary 

EPISCOPAL CONSECRATION 

On Sunday^ October 14, the feast of the Holy Virgin’s Protection, Father 
Vladimir Nagosky was consecrated Bishop of Kyoto, Japan, by His Eminence, 
Metropolitan Leonty, assisted by Archbishop Ireney, Archbishop Nikon and 
Bishop Kiprian. Bishop Vladimir is the first American-born hierarch to be 
consecrated in the last few years. An alumnus of the Seminary, he has spent 
several years as a missionary in Alaska and is now invested with a most re¬ 
sponsible ministry in the only fully organized Orthodox missionary diocese* 

ORDINATIONS 

Fr. Andrew Goidich (’63) on June 24, to the Holy Priesthood by His 
Grace, Archbishop Ireney of Boston. 

Fr. Innocent Marsh (’63) on July 29, to the Holy Priesthood by His 
Grace, Archbishop Ireney of Boston. 

DEDICATION OF CHAPEL AND NEW CAMPUS 

The chapel and the new Seminary campus were solemnly dedicated on 
Saturday, October 6. His Eminence, Metropolitan Leonty, President, pre¬ 
sided over the dedication of the chapel at 9 a.m. An open-air Divine Liturgy 
was celebrated by His Grace, Archbishop Ireney of Boston, His Grace, Arch¬ 
bishop John of San Francisco and His Grace, Bishop Kiprian of Washington, 
assisted by eight priests. The sermon was preached by Fr. Alexander Schme- 
mann. At the end of the Liturgy, His Eminence, Metropolitan Antony, head 
of the Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Archdiocese, presided over the blessing 
of the buildings and grounds of the new Seminary. On that solemn day, the 
Seminary was also honored by the presence of His Grace, the Metropolitan of 
Eirenoupolis, Germanos, representing Archbishop lakovos, of the Greek 
Archdiocese, and of His Grace, Metropolitan Audrey of the Bulgarian 
Church, His Grace, Archbishop Nikon of Tokyo and Japan, His Grace, Arch¬ 
bishop John of Chicago and Minneapolis, and of many priests and faithful 
laymen of our Church. 

The Divine Liturgy was followed by a banquet at which the Rev. Dr. 
H. P. Van Dusen, President of Union Theological Seminary, and His Emin¬ 
ence, Metropolitan Antony, were the main speakers. 

LIBRARY 

His Grace, the Most Rev. John, Archbishop of San Francisco, has en¬ 
trusted the library with the preservation of an original copy of the first 
Bible printed in the Orthodox world, the so-called “Bible of Ostrog”, pub¬ 
lished in 1581. This priceless volume will be preciously kept as one of the 
most important historical monuments of the Orthodox faith. 
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BUILDING FUND 

A goal of $350,000 was set to cover the cost of the immediate needs 
of the new Seminary campus, including chapel, library, dormitories, faculty 
housing, classrooms and auditorium. More than $100,000 has l^n collected 
so far due to the generosity of many Orthodox parishes and private individ¬ 
uals. 

STUDENT MISSIONARY TRIP 

A group of eight students volunteered their summer vacations in order 
to conduct an extensive tour covering the eastern and mid-western states, 
visiting Orthodox parishes located in these areas. Their purpose was to make 
our clergy and laity acquainted with the life and needs of the Seminary and 
to help in raising fimds for the building program. The group visited more 
than 100 parishes and were most warmly received everywhere. 

INVITATION TO THE VATICAN COUNCIL 

The Seminary received from His Eminence, Cardinal Bea, an invitation 
to send a guest-observer to the Council of the Vatican in Rome. By ap¬ 
pointment of the Faculty Council and with the approbation of His Emin¬ 
ence, Metropolitan Leonty, Father Alexander Schmemann was named ob¬ 
server. However, his present responsibilities at the Seminary have prevented 
him from leaving for Rome this fall. 

FACULTY 

Professor Nicholas Arseniev lectured on “The Chief Trends of Russian 
Culture of the 19th Century,” on “The Poet A. K. Tolstoy” and on “The 
Religious Philosophy of Ivan Kireevsky” at the University of Kansas on 
Oct. 15 and 17. 

Professor Veselin Kesich was given a leave of absence for one year. He 
is lecturing on Eastern Orthodoxy and Serbian literature at the University 
of California in Berkeley. He was temporarily replaced, as Instructor of 
Greek, by Father Alkiviades Calivas of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Mr. Nicholas Ozerov, in addition to his course in Russian, is teaching Old 
Testament 12. He resigned from his duties as Secretary and accepted a full¬ 
time position on the faculty of Columbia University. 

Father John Meyendorff lectured on the “Reforms of Peter the Great”, 
“The Orthodox Conception of the Church” and “Prospects of Reunion” 
at an institute devoted to the relations between the Christian East and West 
at Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin (July 8-10). He was the 
key speaker at the annual convention of the Greek Orthodox Youth of 
America, Memphis, Tennessee (August 29) and lectured at Orthodox parish¬ 
es in Milwaukee, Sheboygan, and Kenosha, Wisconsin. His book on The 
Orthodax Church, previously published in French and Italian, has appeared 
in an English edition published by Pantheon Books, N.Y. 
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Father Alexander Schmemann was a retreat master at the Alumni Re¬ 
treat, held at St. Andrew’s Camp near Syracuse, N.Y. (June 19-21); from 
June 26 to June 29, he led the Sixth Eastern Orthodox Retreat for U.S. 
Military Personnel at Berchtesgaden, Germany; he attended the Liturgical 
Conference at St. Sergius Institute in Paris and took part in the Anglican- 
Orthodox Consultations held at Seabury House, Greenwich, Connecticut on 
September 27-28. 

Mr. John Zizioulas, a Fellow at the Dumbarton Oaks Reseatrch Library 
and Collection, was appointed Visiting Lecturer in Church History and 
Canon Law. 
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The Apostolic Council 
At Jerusalem 

Veselin Kesigh 

”The first Christian Council/’ wrote C. J. Hefele in his well-known 
work, A History of the Christian Councils, ‘‘is the type and model of all 
others.”* In the middle of the first century the Church was involved in a 
controversy over the problem of the circumcision of Gentiles. This was an 
essentially religious conflict, with cultural overtones. Some Jewish Christians 
felt that converts must first become Jews through the observance of the law 
before they could be baptized Christians. On the other hand, as W. L. Knox 
writes, “it was circumcision that was the obstacle to any widespread con¬ 
version of the Gentiles in view of the Greek dislike of mutilation of any 
kind.”^ Was the Christian message directed toward the Jews or to all man¬ 
kind? This was the problem that the Council of Jerusalem had to solve. 

After disputes and consultation, the Church emerged with an apostolic 
decree providing the solution for this burning question. Circumcision was 
not demanded of those who were entering the Church from the Gentile 
world. Considering the time when the council was held (c. 50 A.D.) and 
bearing in mind the pressure of some Jewish as well as Gentile Christians 
for a decision to the contrary, the decision of the Council was in itself an 
extraordinary event. The apostolic decision and the formulation of the whole 
matter represents a turning point in the history of the Church, It prepared 
the way for the spread of Christianity in the Greco-Roman world, “to make 
disciples in all nations.” 

In this article we shall discuss the events that preceded the council, ex¬ 
amine its work and its decisions, and in conclusion point out certain char¬ 
acteristic features that may be helpful for our understanding of primitive 
Christianity. 

A. Events that preceded the Council. 

For an evaluation of the council and a determination of its significance 
in early Christianity, we must tackle the problem of chronology, the order 
of events that led up to the apostolic gathering in Jerusalem. The importance 
we ascribe to this council depends, in some degree, upon the place it takes 
in the context of the whole development of the Early Church. 

Let us start with the stoiy of the conversion of Cornelius. The author of 
Acts regarded the conversion of Cornelius, a Gentile, a centurion—who was 
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directed by an angel to send for Peter and to hear what he had to say 
(Acts 10) —and the Jerusalem Council (Acts 15) as two focal events upon 
which everything else depends. Therefore Luke omits some “intermediate 
stages” in his narrative^ which in his opinion are not of a decisive nature.^ 

The story of a God-fearing man praying in his house, who saw a vision 
and heard and obeyed an angel of God, points out explicitly that Cornelius’ 
entrance into the Church was done upon God’s initiative. It was God’s work. 
Before Peter visited Cornelius he had had his own vision. He too had heard 
a voice. When Cornelius’ men arrived, the Spirit told him “to go with them 
without hesitation” (Acts 11:12). Again, God’s initiative is stressed in bring¬ 
ing a Gentile to become a member of the New Israel. As soon as Peter 
went up to Jerusalem, however, “the circumcision party criticized him” 
(Acts 11:2) and he had to explain and defend his action. He reported the 
descent of the Holy Spirit on the Gentiles. “If then God gave the same gift 
to them as he gave to us when we believed in the Lord Jesus Christ,” con¬ 
cluded Peter, “who was I that I could withstand God?” (Acts 11:17). It 
was obvious for Peter that God wanted the salvation of all. 

In Antioch, where the disciples for the first time were called Christians 
(Acts 11:26), “a great number” of Gentiles “that believed turned to the 
Lord” (Acts 11:21). When the news of the existence of this mixed local 
Church reached Jerusalem, the pillars of the Church in the Holy City sent 
Barnabas to Antioch to see what was happening in that community. Barna¬ 
bas rejoiced over what he saw. He looked for Paul in Tarsus, found him 
there, and brought him to Antioch (Acts 11:20 ff.). Thus Paul started his 
missionary work with the blessing of the Church in Jerusalem. Gentiles were 
accepted into the Church without being asked to be circumcized as a condi¬ 
tion for membership. Soon after coming to Antioch, Paul went with Barnabas 
to Jerusalem, bringing “relief to the brethren who lived in Judea” (Acts 
11:29) and conferring with the leaders of the Church about his work among 
the Gentiles (Gal. 2:1 ff.). At this meeting, on the occasion of Paul’s second 
visit to Jerusalem, the first being recorded in Acts 9:26-30, James, Cephas, 
and John “perceived the grace that was given” to Paul and extended to him 
and Barnabas “the right hand of fellowship” (Gal. 2:9). This important 
conference was followed by Paul’s first missionary journey to Galatia.^ The 
Churches that came into existence in consequence, in addition to the already 
mixed Church in Antioch, were the reason for a major dispute in primitive 
Christianity. It was with this crisis, as we shall see later, that the Council in 
Jerusalem had to deal. 

Peter’s visit to Antioch, about which Paul writes in Gal. 2:11 ff., occurred 
before the Council in Jerusalem. According to Gregory Dix, Peter came to 
\ntioch from Jerusalem in the autumn of 48 A.D. In Antioch he mixed with 
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Gentiles and ate with them. Yet when ‘‘certain men came from James . . . 
he drew back and separated himself, fearing the circumcision party” 
(Gal. 2:12). Peter did not belong to this party. Even Barnabas, who was 
perhaps better acquainted with the life and hopes of the Church in Antioch 
than any other leaders, with the exception of Paul, “was carried away” by 
the “insincerity” of Peter and of those Jews who followed him (Gal. 2:13). 
What then compelled Peter and Barnabas to act as they did in Antioch? Men 
who came from James, surmises Gregory Dix, told Peter and other Jewish 
Christians that eating together with uncircumcized Gentile Christians was 
having bad consequences among their brethren in Judea, for Jewish Chris¬ 
tianity was thereby imperilled by non-Christian Jews. The Church in Jeru¬ 
salem was in danger. James, according to this interpretation, was not asking 
for a definite, final separation between Jewish and Gentile Christians, but 
only for a temporary withdrawal in order to strengthen the churches in Judea 
and to secure their existence. For non-Christian Jews, the Christian Jews 
were nevertheless Jews, and they regarded Christian Jews who shared the 
common meal with uncircumcized Gentiles as a threat to the Jewish people 
as a whole. James advocated the postponement of integration practices in 
Antioch out of expediency and not as a matter of principle.^ 

As we may see from Peter’s wavering at Antioch, the meeting between 
Barnabas and Paul, on the one side, and three pillars of the Church in Jeru¬ 
salem, James, Cephas, and John, on the other, did not bring the problem 
of the relationship between Christian Jews and Christian Gentiles to a def¬ 
inite solution. This private conference did not take into accoimt the mixed 
character of local Churches,^ which at the time of the conference was not yet 
a burning issue. But when Paul’s field of activity spread to a larger area, after 
his second visit to Jerusalem, it appeared to Jewish Christians that “there 
would be far more Gentiles than the Church could hope to absorb without 
a grave danger to her standard of morality.”^ Jewish Christians were very 
sensitive to this danger. Fear of persecution and anxiety about the moral life 
in mixed local churches, where Gentiles exceeded Jews in number, produced 
a change of heart, at least for the time being, among Jewish Christians in 
Jerusalem. A fundamental decision awaited the Council in Jerusalem. 

B. The Problem of Circumcision. 

We may distinguish at least three groups in the early Christian com¬ 
munity who demanded circumcision for Gentiles. The motives behind their 
demands were different, however. The first group was composed of some 
Jewish Christians whose demand for circumcision of all who entered the 
Church was conditioned by changing and worsening relations between Jews 
and Gentiles in Palestine. At a time of crisis, when solidarity was demanded 
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of all Jews or when the Jewish-Ghristian minority felt the necessity of avoid¬ 
ing conflict with the non-Christian majority, some of those Jews who became 
Christians wanted to express their identity with other Jews in demanding 
for the Gentiles circumcision, the “seal” of belonging to the people of God. 
This demand for circumcision was conditioned by outside events. These 
Jewish Christians pressed for the circumcision of Gentiles “as a matter of 
expediency, not of principle.”® 

The second group consisted of Jewish Christians who held that circum¬ 
cision was necessary for salvation. They considered the circumcision of Gen¬ 
tiles as a matter of principle, not of expediency. These believers belonged to 
“the party of the Pharisees” (Acts 15:5) . They regarded Jesus as the Mes¬ 
siah, but insisted that Gentile Christians must undergo circumcision.^ 

Gentile Christians who were persuaded that they could not obtain salva¬ 
tion without being circumcized composed the third group. They were afraid 
that the Gospel they received from Paul was not complete, as Paul did not 
ask for their drcumcision. They believed that an important element was left 
out of his messcige.^^ 

Various factors contributed to the demand for the circumcision of Gen¬ 
tiles. The Church in Jerusalem did not succumb to the pressure of these 
three groups. During the private conference with Paul, the leaders of this 
Church approved his work. But when it became quite clear that this question 
of circumcision touched the very foundation of the Christian movement and 
had become an issue of faith, the way was paved for a gathering of “ecu¬ 
menical” character. 

C. The Work of the CounciL 

The account of what happened at the Council is given in Acts 15. The 
chapter opens with a statement that some people from Judea came to Antioch 
and taught the brethren, “unless you are circumcized according to the cus¬ 
tom of Moses, you cannot be saved” (15:1). Circumcision and salvation 
were linked in this teaching; they dogmatically asserted that salvation was 
not possible without circumcision. Paul and Barnabas, as might be expected, 
disagreed with those who taught the indispensability of circumcision, disputed 
with them, and rejected their claim. The problem was so serious, the claim 
from those who came from Judea was so formidable, that the Church in 
Antioch appointed Paul and Barnabas with some other members “to go up 
to Jerusalem to the apostles and the elders about this question” (15:2). They 
did not go on their own, as individuals interested in this problem, but they 
were sent “by the Church,” and when they reached Jerusalem “they were 
welcomed by the Church and the apostles and the elders” (15:3-4). The 
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local churches were involved in the dispute and were looking to the council 
for a decision which would express the identity of their faith and chart new 
ways for their future development. 

How did the Council proceed? First of all “the apostles and the elders 
were gathered together to consider this matter” (15:6). They examined and 
debated freely. After “much debate” Peter spoke. James presided at the 
Council. Peter, who like Paul and Barnabas had left his missionary field to 
come to Jerusalem for the gathering,*^ referred to the story of Cornelius and 
stressed that God gave Gentiles the Holy Spirit “just as he did to us” (15:8), 
He did not make any distinction between Jew and Gentile. To charge Gen¬ 
tiles to keep the law of Moses is to tempt God. “But we believe,” concluded 
Peter, “that we shall be saved through the grace of the Lord Jesus, just as 
they will” (15:11). Peter set the tone, and furnished the framework in which 
the whole problem had to be examined. God’s plan was to include all within 
the Church. Man would be saved by grace of God and not by an act of 
circumcision. Barnabas and Paul then gave concrete evidence to support 
Peter’s words, relating “signs and wonders [that] God had done through 
them among the Gentiles” (15:12). Finally James replied. Once more he 
pointed to Peter’s account of the conversion of the Gentiles, and quoted 
Amos 9:11 f. Israel will be rebuilt “that the rest of men may seek the Lord, 
and all the Gentiles who are called by my name.” In these words the view of 
the primitive Church concerning the vital question of the relation between 
Israel and the Gentiles is expressed. Through salvation of Israel the Gentiles 
too would be saved. James, in the words of J. Munk, “expects that in the 
synagogues, where the law is read, the Gentiles will hear of Christ and be 
converted to him; and that conversion, he thinks, is the consequence of the 
conversion of Israel.”As far as circumcision is concerned, the decision of 
James was “not to trouble those of the Gentiles who turn to God,” but they 
should “abstain from the pollutions of idols and from unchastity and from 
what is strangled and from blood” (15:19-20). The whole Church gave its 
consent (15:22), and the Gentiles in Antioch, Syria, and Gicilia were in¬ 
formed of the Apostolic decree by a letter (15:23-29). 

The council approved the already existing practice of admitting Gen¬ 
tiles to the Church. To assure a peaceful life within the mixed local churches, 
the council imposed upon Gentiles certain laws, acceptance of which would 
guarantee Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians fellowship at the 
Eucharistic gathering. However, circumcision and not food or ethical laws 
was the main issue. There is no reason to assume that Paul had any difficulty 
in agreeing to them, for the Eucharist is the life of the Church, and if these 
laws made it possible for Jews and Gentiles to share in the Eucharist, then 
these laws were acceptable to everyone. 
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Conclusion 

The Council removed a barrier, an obstacle raised by men, to limit the 
activity of the Spirit. In the letter which the Church in Jerusalem sent the 
Gentiles, in which the “brethren, apostles, and elders” informed them that 
the yoke of circumcision would not be imposed upon them, there are two 
important references, one to the Holy Spirit, and another to the authors of 
the apostolic decree. “It seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us . . They 
referred to the Holy Spirit, said Chrysostom, so that Gentiles might not 
think that the apostolic decree was man’s work, and “to us,” that they may 
know that those who took part in the work of the Council admitted Gen¬ 
tiles, although they, as apostles and elders, were of the circumcision. 

The Council dealt with a pure issue of faith, a doctrinal question of grace 
and salvation. Those who asked for the circumcision of the Gentiles tried 
to erect “a high wall in front of God’s grace.” The decrees of Acts 15 not 
only dealt with the problem of social relations but also were meant “to help 
to ensure the salvation of Gentile Christians.” The Council removed the 
wall of separation and hostility between Jewish and Gentile Christians. The 
apostolic decision bore witness to the universality of the Gospel. The Coun¬ 
cil did not create a new faith but expressed the one which already existed. 

The whole Church was engaged in the controversy over circumcision.^* 
Each member was vitally concerned for the Church as a whole. The Book of 
Acts does not imply that all members were equal; the leaders of the Church 
were the twelve, and James was presiding at the Council. Nevertheless, his 
authority as well as the authority of any other leader or body of leaders was 
not above “the general consent of the whole Church.”*^ Acts 15 indicates 
that without the consent of the congregation the decision of the Council 
would not have validity, “although the members of the congregation did 
not take part in the decision and did not vote in the decision.”^^^ Nothing 
may be done in the Church without the faithful (plethos)?^ The procedure 
of the Council in Jerusalem points out that the role of the plethos is not to 
“govern” but to bear witness and give their consent that those who exercise 
authority in the Church do so because “it seemed good to the Holy Spirit.” 
This consent of the people is essential.^^ 

The primitive Church possessed “an unequal hierarchical assembly with 
legislative power.One of the places which expresses this hierarchical order 
may be found in Acts 15:22: “Then it seemed good to the apostles and the 
elders, with the whole Church, to choose men from among them and send 
them to Antioch with Paul and Barnabas.” It was a single community with 
a definite structure, an organic unity. This “unequally structured legislative 
assembly was identical with the worshiping congregation, the cult group, the 
people of God. This explains why in primitive Christianity the local congre- 
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gation could identify itself with the Church as a whole and why it liked to 
conceive of its resolutions as the expression of the will of God.”^'* The Church’s 
hierarchical structure is rooted in the Eucharist^ and comes from the Eu¬ 
charistic gathering. 

When Paul asked of Jewish Christians recognition of the Gentiles, he 
received it. The fact is that Paul and the pillars of the Church in Jerusalem 
were in agreement on the fundamental issue and professed the same teaching 
of justification by faith. There is no conflict between the so-called ‘‘Petrine” 
and “Pauline” views on this New Testament doctrine. “Justification by faith” 
was neither Peter’s nor Paul’s teaching but the teaching of the Church in Je¬ 
rusalem from its very beginning. What is recorded as said at the Council is 
not colored by a theology of Luke or a theology of Paul, but is the theology 
of the first Christian community which faithfully expressed its loyalty to 
Christ and rightly applied His teaching to a new historical situation.^^ After 
all, before his conversion Paul persecuted Jewish Christians precisely for their 
belief that man is saved by grace through faith and not through the works 
of the law. To see a cleavage, a conflict between “Petrine” and “Pauline” 
views in the primitive Church, and to contrast Gal. 2:11-14 to any other 
passage in the New Testament which may convey a different impression is 
to fit the evidence to our own liking and to our assumptions concerning the 
developments in the apostolic Church. By making contrasts between 
“Pauline” and “Petrine” views, usually at the expense of the latter, we 
obscure the picture that has been given to us in our primary sources. The 
Gospels and Acts are the only books which tell us about Jewish Christianity, 
and these books convey to us that the Church in Jerusalem with its leaders 
did not waste its strength stifling the initiative and limiting the vision of the 
Christian movement, but quite the opposite. It charted new ways of faith 
and opened new perspectives for the young Church. The Council in Jeru¬ 
salem bears witness to this. 

The Church in Jerusalem knew that it was bom of the Holy Spirit. It 
reached its decision by the inspiration and strength of the Spirit. It showed 
much more understanding and tolerance for the cause of Gentile Christians 
than the latter in later centuries would express for Jewish Christians.^^ 

Jewish Christianity soon withdrew from the stage of history. However, 
its faith and the Gospels which it preserved are still with us. The thinking 
of Jewish Christians is still alive. It is apostolic thinking, catholic thinking. 
Heretics throughout the centuries have tried to remove this foundation out 
from under Christianity, but the ecumenical councils, in the spirit and ac¬ 
cording to the pattern of the apostolic council in Jerusalem, continued to 
defend and describe the mystery of God’s work for man’s salvation. 
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NOTES 


1 Charles Joseph Hefele, A History of the Christian Councils, tr. from the Ger¬ 
man, Edinburgh, 1871, vol. I, p. 77. 

2 Wilfred L. Knox, The Acts of the Apostles, Cambridge, The University Press, 
1948, p. 47. 

3 Ibid., p. 44. 

^ This article assumes that Paul wrote his epistle to the Galatians after this journey 
and before going to Jerusalem for the third time, to take part in the council. The 
term “Galatia” is therefore taken not in its geographical but in its political sense, to 
denote the Roman province whose political life started in 25 B.C. and which included 
the places that Paul visited during his first missionary journey (Acts 13-14). If 
“Galatia” is taken in its geographical sense, then we must assume that the epistle to 
the Galatians was written after the Council, after Paul visited the northern region, 
i.e., during his third missionary journey. For a summary of scholarly hypotheses on 
the relationship between Gal. 2 and Acts 11; 15 (Gal. 2=Acts 11; Gal. 2=Acts 
15; Gal. 2=Acts 11 combined with the events of Acts 15), see C.S.C. Williams, 
A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, London; Adam and Charles Black, 1957, 
pp. 24-25, and Dom Jacques Dupont, Les Problemes du livre des Actes d*apris les 
travaux rScents. Publications universitaires de Louvain, 1950, pp. 51-70. 

On the problem of harmonizing Acts and PauFs epistles, W. L. Knox, op. cit., 
p. 44, writes that “there is nothing in the internal evidence of Galatians and Romans 
to compel us to identify the Council of Acts XV with the conference of Gal. II.” 
The opposite view is taken among others by Oscar Cullman, in Pefer (A Historical 
and Theological Study), Second Revised and Expanded Edition, Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1962, p. 51: “The most probable one [hypothesis] to me is still 
that one which sees in Galatians 2:1 ff. the same event reported in Acts, ch. 15; 
it furthermore considers correct its chronological location in Acts, ch. 15; but it 
transfers to a later time the passing of the Apostolic Decree, and assumes that the 
author of the Book of Acts erred in connecting the decree with his account of the 
Apostolic Council.” The difficulty regarding the problem is aptly expressed by Gregory 
Dix, Jew and Greek (A Study in the Primitive Church), Westminster: Dacre Press, 
1953, p. 50, where he writes the following: “The real difficulties of harmonising Acts 
with the Pauline Epistles are almost entirely those of harmonising silences.” And 
according to R. R. Williams, “To equate Acts 11 with Gal. 2 is the simplest solu¬ 
tion, and the^ easiest to remember, which is not unimportant. But anything like dog¬ 
matism is quite out of the question” (The Acts of the Apostles, in Torch Bible Com¬ 
mentaries, London: SCM Press, 1953, p. 112). 

5G. Dix, op. cit., p. 43. Commenting on Gal. 2:12, “For before certain men 
came from James, he [Peter] ate with the Gentiles; but when they came he drew 
back and separate himself, fearing the circumcision party.” G. Dix points out that 
this phrase, “the circumcision party,” may refer to some Jewish Christians “who re¬ 
gard circumcision as a matter of principle” (Acts 10:45; 11:2). But for Paul hoi ek 
peritormes, asserts Dix (pp. 42-43), “always means ‘Jews* in general.” It has the same 
meaning in Gal. 2:11 ff. 

6 O. Cullman in Peter. 

7 W. L. Knox, op. cit., pp. 44-45. 

3 G. Dix, op. cit., p. 35. 

^Dom Bernard Botte, “La Collegialite dans le Nouveau Testament et chez les 
Peres apostoliques,” Le Concile et les Conciles, Editions de Ghevetogne & Editions du 
Cerf, 1960, p. 10; Burton Scott Easton, Early Christianity (The Purpose of Acts and 
Other Papers, ed. by F. C. Grant), Greenwich, Conn.: Seabury Press, 1954, p. 46. 

See Johannes Munck, Paul and the Salvation of Mankind (tr. from German 
Paulus und die Heilsgeschichte), London: SCM Press, 1959, p. 130. On p. 134 he 
writes in an exaggerated manner that the Judaizing movement “is a Gentile Chris¬ 
tian heresy that was possible only in the Pauline Churches,” According to him this 
heresy did not have its origin in Jewish Christianity. “Paul’s strong emphasis on Jeru¬ 
salem as the center of the world has been misunderstood, and there is a longing to 
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be like the Jewish Christians there, who are imagined to be real Jews and Christians 
at the same time, and who preach circumcision and the observance of the Law” 
(p, 279). 

O. Cullman, op. dt., p. 43. 

12 “God has sufficiently declared his will by giving the Spirit to the Gentiles, and 
to refuse natural conclusions to be drawn from this fact is to ‘tempt God’ ”; The Be¬ 
ginnings of Christianity, vol. IV (Translation and Commentary of the Acts of the 
Apostles), Eds. F. J. F. Jackson and K. Lake, com. on Acts 15:10. 

13 Op. cit., p. 112. Paul and James are in agreement on this issue. In Rom. 1:16 
Paul writes, “For I am not ashamed of the Gospel: it is the power of God for salva¬ 
tion to every one who has faith, to the Jew first and also to the Greek.” The Book of 
Acts, in which the missionary work of Paul is related, also records that Paul and Bar¬ 
nabas started to proclaim the Good News to the Jews first of all. Thus, in Acts 13:5, 
at Salamis “they proclaimed the word of God in the synagogues of the Jews.” In 
Acts 13:14-16, at Antioch of Pisidia “on the Sabbath day they went into the syna¬ 
gogue . . .” In Acts 14:1, “at Iconium they entered together into the Jewish syna¬ 
gogue, and so spoke that a great company believed, both of Jews and of Greeks.” 
The apostle of the Gentiles considered that the Jews were entitled to hear the Gospel 
first by the very fact of belonging to the covenantal community. Paul’s kerygma was 
the kerygma of the Church in Jerusalem. He delivered what he had received (I Cor. 
15:3). For him as well as for those in Jerusalem, the Old Testament was an essential 
part of the kerygma. But Paul was in complete disagreement with those who demanded 
circumcision of Gentiles. Their doctrine of salvation was never a teaching which the 
convert Paul could share. They wanted to see and to approach the New Testament 
from the point of view of the Old Testament, whereas Paul saw the Old Testament 
from the standpoint of the New Testament revelation. “For the Christian believer,” 
writes a Hebrew Christian, Jakob Jocz, “there can be no other perspective. Only in 
this sense can we understand the O.T. references in the N.T. For the outsider this may 
look like vaticinium ex eventu —a subtle effort to mould the story to fit the prophecies. 
But for Christians the picture looks different: those who told the story, in telling 
called to mind the prophecies” {A Theology of Election (Israel and the Church), 
London: SPCK, 1958, p. 58). 

H W. L. Knox, op. cit., p. 47. There has been a discussion and dispute about the 
aim of the decree, whether the council wanted to stress ethical and ceremonial laws 
or purely ethical ones. At first glance, there seem to be three laws concerning food 
prohibition, and one ethical law. Some MSS omit “and from what is strangled.” If 
the latter is omitted, some scholars contend that it is “p)ossible to take all three as 
ethical, that is, as prohibitions of idolatry, murder, and impurity” (A. S. Peake, 
“Paul and the Jewish Christians,” The Bulletin of John Rylands Library, XII, 1 (Jan. 
1929), pp. 17 f., quoted in Jacob Jocz, The Jewish People and Jesus Christ, London: 
SPCK, 1949, p. 68), This emphasis on a distinction and division between ceremonial 
and moral laws is a modem one and not one made by the Jews of ancient times, and 
“the decree, in our opinion,” remarks Jocz in the above-mentioned book, “actually 
represents both the elementary moral and ‘food-laws’ required from the Gentile if 
social intercourse with a Jew was to become possible” (p. 68). 

The fact that Paul does not refer to this decree in I Cor. 8, where he discussed 
the problem of food offered to idols, is due perhaps to the attitude of his opponent 
toward any kind of law. “It would have been futile,” writes W. L. Knox, “to appeal 
to the Council against the disorderly elements which claimed a complete liberty ‘in 
Christ’; it would only have strengthened the case of the Jewish opponents who refused 
to recognise him as an Apostle in the full sense if he had appealed to any authority 
but his own, without producing any impression on the Gentiles” (op. cit., p. 48). 

Whether Paul ever referred to the rules of the Council or not we cannot know for 
certain. Some letters of Paul are lost to us. There is evidence in Rev. 2 that these 
rules were known to the ancient Christian communities. 

*5 Chrysostom, Homilies on the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistle to the Romans, 
in Nicene and Po\st-Nicene Fathers, vol. XI, on Acts 15. 

16 Johannes Weiss, Earliest Christianity (English tr. ed. by F. C. Grant), New 
York: Harper Torchbooks, 1959, vol. I, p. 266. O. Cullmann writes that the concept 
of grace was a central point (op. cit., p. 46, fn. 39). 
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17 W. D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism (Second Edition), London: SPCK, 

1958, p. 107. 

18 See Acts 15:4, 12, 22,30. 

19 R. J. Knowling, The Acts of the Apostles in the Expositor's Greek Testament, 
New York and London, 1912, vol. II, p. 323. 

20 Bo Reicke, “The Constitution of the Primitive Church in the Light of Jewish 
Documents,” in The Scrolls and the New Testament, ed. by Krister Stendahl, New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1957, p. 146. 

21 “In Acts 6:2, 5; 15:12, 30, and perhaps in the Western text of 21:22, the 
word plethos probably means the whole body of Christians, practically synonymous 
with ekklesia^^ (F. J. F. Jackson and K. Lake, op. cit., comm, on Acts 4:32). If 
Acts 15:12 conveys this meaning of “the assembly,” then we have here the consent 
of the whole Church given in silence. From the context, Acts 15:6 ff, it is difficult 
to see what the phrase “and all the assembly kept silence” refers to. The word “assem¬ 
bly” may refer to the body of those who took part in consultation at the council. 

22 “Consent” does not imply that people express their personal views, writes N. Afa- 
nassieff, but “consent and acceptance mean that in accordance with the testimony of 
the Church the bishops teach and govern according to the will of God” (“The Min¬ 
istry of the Laity in the Church,” Ecumenical Review, vol. 10, No. 3, 1958, p. 260). 

On the role and place of the congregation in the ancient Church, see the article 
of Bo Reicke, op. cit., pp. 145-146, and Eduard Schweizer, Church Order in the 
New Testament (Studies in Biblical Theology, No. 32) London: SCM Press, 1961, 
ch. 5 m. 

23 Bo Reicke, op. cit., pp. 147-148, summarizes the view of Alof Linton, Das Prob¬ 
lem der Urkirche in der Neuern Forschung, Uppsala, 1932, pp. 189 f. 

S'* Ibid. 

25 J. Munk writes that “what Peter is supposed to have said ... is either Petrine 
or at any rate Jewish Christian” (op. cit., p. 233). 

2« Henry Chadwick writes, “We know that in the fourth century the Jewish Chris¬ 
tian communities were proud of the missionary achievements of St. Paul, even if they 
must at times have regarded him as a gift horse whose mouth needed close inspection. 
Unfortunately the Gentile Christians were less tolerant. Justin Martyr has to admit 
that, while he himself does not object to Jewish Christians who continue in the ob¬ 
servance of the Mosaic law, some Gentile Christians deny them all hope of salvation. 
It is the complete reversal of the situation that had confronted St. Paul ... It is now 
for the Jewish Christians to seek recognition from the Gentiles, and they seek it 
largely in vain” (The Circle and the Ellipse, Rival conceptions of authority in the 
Early Church, An inaugural lecture delivered before the University of Oxford on 5 
May 1959, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959, p. 14.). 
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Tradition and Traditions 

Towards a Conciliar Agenda 

The Rev. John Meyendorff 

Our manuals of theology and catechisms all speak of “holy tradition” as 
being one of the essential elements of true Christian life in the Church. This 
is so because during a history of almost two thousand years^ the Church has 
preserved the integrity of the apostolic message, she has condemned heretics 
and has defined the Orthodox faith in the face of various historical circum¬ 
stances and doctrinal problems. She is thus the Body of Christ and the tem¬ 
ple of the Spirit of Truth. Tradition, therefore, of which the Councils of the 
past were the most authoritative porte-^parole, should be able to guide us 
today in the new conciliar age in which we live. The Assembly of Rhodes has 
initiated in the Orthodox Church a period of preparation for conciliar action 
and no one can doubt that we need the guidance of the Church today. It 
has been noted that the agenda of the future “prosynod” as adopted in 
Rhodes is probably the broadest and also the most vague of all conciliar 
agendas. These qualities undoubtedly reflect the absence, at the present stage 
of preparation, of a real theological understanding of the task to be done, 
and this void will have to be filled before the next steps are taken if one is 
to hope for any successful continuation of the work which has been started 
by the Ecumenical Patriarchate. However, the all-embracing nature of the 
Rhodes agenda can also find perhaps a more positive explanation: those who 
prepared and adopted it may have felt that our present age requires from the 
Orthodox Church not isolated measures, touching a few minor particulars of 
Christian life, but an overall rethinking of church life as a whole. 

It is obvious that in order to materialize such a rethinking, it is necessary 
to keep in mind that the Church, being in itself unchangeable and carrying 
through the centuries the same apostolic doctrine about the Risen Lord, lives 
in an ever-changing world. She has to deal with different kinds of men. Our 
ways of thinking, education and approach to life—after all the intellectual, 
social, industrial and technical revolutions which have taken place—are dif¬ 
ferent from those of the ancient Byzantines or the Kievan Russians. The 
Church must convey to us the same apostolic faith, but she has to use new 
channels of communication and a new language, which can be understood 
by us, without, however, renouncing the eternal truths of Tradition and 
the Faith. A distinction is, therefore, to be made between Holy Tradition, 
in its very essence, and various human traditions which may have served 
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the Church in the past^ which may even be very useful in the present, as 
a cultural heritage, but which are not in themselves a part of Orthodoxy. 
Thus, Hellenism provided the Fathers with a philosophical terminology 
which helped them to define our doctrinal beliefs; Byzantium left a rich in¬ 
heritance of law, liturgy and spirituality, as did Russia. And before our own 
eyes, the Church acquires new historical features determined by the cultures 
of the lands where she proclaims her message. This evolution of the Church, 
as a concrete visible society, is a necessary and inevitable element of her life 
in history: “For though I be free from all men, yet have I made myself 
servant unto all, that I might gain the more. And unto the Jews I became 
as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews; to them that are under the law, as 
under the law, that I might gain them that are under the law; to them 
that are without the law, as without law (being not without law to God, 
but under the law to Christ), that I might gain them that are without law.” 
(I Cor. 9: 19-21) So does also the Church of Christ: she embraces human 
cultures in all their diversity. She becomes Greek, Byzantine, Latin, Russian 
or American. However, as St. Paul says, she is also “free from all”, for in 
Christ “there is neither Jew, nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there 
is neither male nor female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus” (Gal. 3:28). 
To identify her with any particular human or historical cultural type is to 
deprive her of the freedom of the Spirit. She then ceases to be the Church 
of God, 

It seems to me that the essential task of the theologians who will be pre¬ 
paring the future Ecumenical Council of the Orthodox Church is to discover 
ways of separating the Absolute and the Relative in our church life. To do so, 
they have, of course, to first recover a vision of the Absolute. Only then will 
they be able to make necessary selections in the chaotic mass of human tra¬ 
ditions and pass judgement upon some of them. Their task will then be 
living and constructive: it will consist in rediscovering the all-embracing 
“catholic” nature of the true Church of Christ. The future council will have 
to be faithful to this very nature of the Church, if it is to be a council at all. 
Its principal aim will be precisely to transcend all human limitations and to 
present to the modem world a witness to the universal and eternal truth. 

It is also quite obvious that a recovery of the true sense of Tradition—as 
distinct from human “traditionalism”—conditions a tme Orthodox ecumeni¬ 
cal witness and the restoration of Christian unity. 

What is Orthodoxy? 

A Roman Catholic theologian, who is also a specialist in patristic litera¬ 
ture and ancient liturgies, and one of the most outspoken friends of Ortho¬ 
doxy in the West, recently made the following statement in connection 
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with the usual appeal made by Orthodox theologians for a “return to the 
Greek Fathers”: “The Orthodox must understand this; it is not the particular 
confessional character of Orthodoxy which attracts us. From this point of 
view, it is not attractive for us. What we like in it is the more genuine preser¬ 
vation of many elements of Christian vitality; but there are also many aspects 
of which we do not always speak and which we like less . . . This dynamism 
has led us [in the past] to discover first of all in Orthodoxy the Hellenism 
of the Fathers, . . . but we also like to go beyond that Hellenism and return 
to purer scriptural sources of our faith. We also like to rediscover in a not 
yet hellenized Christianity a freshness closer to the Gospel and the prophets 
than that which came later. But this is no more Orthodoxy, in the sense 
usually given to this word. We feel uneasy when any Christian culture is 
taken as an absolute and we like to say with Pope Benedict XV that the 
Church is neither Latin, nor Greek, nor Slavic, but only universal.”* 

In an even more abrupt form, the same reproach was made to Ortho¬ 
doxy by another eminent churchman, Dr. Michael Ramsay, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Just before accepting the primatial see of Anglicanism and open¬ 
ing, through his visits to Constantinople and Moscow, a new phase of Ortho- 
dox-Anglican relations, he confessed with commendable frankness that he 
was no longer holding certain “illusions” about the Orthodox Church. The 
principle obstacle that Dr. Ramsay sees to a rapprochement between the 
Anglican communion and Orthodoxy is the following: “An Anglican can be 
found saying: Well, there is a substantial body of dogma which we all be¬ 
lieve, but there are one or two things about which some of us would say this, 
and some of us would say that. Contrast with that kind of thought. Ortho¬ 
doxy. It is a complete and beautiful picture which is all one whole—and if 
you smudge it at any one point you have really ruined the picture. It is in 
that divinely-human wholeness that Orthodoxy exists. And thus the way in 
which you salute the Mother of God is as much a part of the picture as 
belief in the Incarnation of Our Lord, one person in two natures. By tamp)er- 
ing with any part of the picture, a smudge can ruin it, because it is in the 
one-ness and wholeness that Orthodoxy lies.”^ 

Optimistic in his description of the Anglican position ( is it at all possible 
to discover the “body of dogma” which all Anglicans believe?), did Arch¬ 
bishop Ramsay correctly understand Orthodoxy? He certainly did not, if he 
meant that Orthodoxy can be reduced, as Dom Olivier Rousseau also sug¬ 
gests, to a harmonious conservatory of doctrines and usages shaped in By¬ 
zantium and which thus cannot be anything more than one of the possible 
expressions of true catholicity. 

I perfectly understand that our Roman and Protestant brethren wish 
that this may be true. And many Orthodox churchmen and theologians. 
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especially during the first stages of the Ecumenical Movement, gave some 
credit to precisely that conception of Orthodoxy. In fact, however, such a 
conception is irreconcilable with the basic claim of Orthodoxy to be the true 
Church. Once identified with one particular culture, it would be reduced 
to the state of a simple “branch” of Christianity, which could find its final 
destiny only in the frame of Roman Catholicity or else in a reintegrated 
pan “Christian “ekumene”. Neither of these solutions is compatible with the 
Orthodox notion of the Church. 

It remains, however, that Dom Olivier Rousseau and Archbishop Ramsay 
have both pointed to a true aspect of contemporary Orthodoxy. They rightly 
saw that an Orthodox conceives his Christianity as an integral whole, which 
finds its expression in doctrinal convictions, as well as in liturgical worship 
and in whatever attitude he may take as a Christian. The psychological root 
of this attitude lies in the positive sense of responsibility that an Orthodox 
usually has for the integrity of his faith. He is, consciously or unconsciously, 
aware of the fact that all acts of worship have some doctrinal implications 
and that true Christianity is all these taken as a whole. At an elementary 
level, when he is not able to make the necessary distinctions between the 
essential and the secondary, he prefers to preserve everything, rather than 
lose an iota of the divine law. However, this attitude will be different if he 
rediscovers a living sense of Tradition together with a necessary scale of 
values and feels himself able to express it in words and actions. The formal 
and ritualistic conservatism of Eastern Christians undoubtedly helped them 
preserve their faith during the dark ages of the Mongolian or Turkish occu¬ 
pations. However, it cannot be identified, as such, with Catholic Orthodoxy. 
Today, it represents a problem which Orthodox theologians have to handle 
if they want to face seriously not only the modem world and the Ecumen¬ 
ical Movement, but also, inside the Orthodox world itself, a number of 
reformist movements, of which the “Renovated Church” in Russia (1922- 
1945) was the ugliest example and which exist elsewhere in a less outspoken 
form. 

To reestablish this leading role of theology, a role which belonged to it in 
the patristic age, is the most necessary condition that the Orthodox Church 
must fulfill before it enters into a new era of conciliar decisions. And the 
first task of the Orthodox theological revival will be to rediscover, through a 
true sense of catholicity, the role of the one, holy Tradition of the Church, 
as distinct from the pseudo-absolutes and human traditions, condemned by 
the Lord Himself. If one turns to the past of the Church, it is, in fact, sur¬ 
prising how many traditional authorities he can find to support this rediscov¬ 
ery, especially in documents related to the schism between East and West. 
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Authority of the Past 

Since apostolic times, Christians have always conceived their unity as a 
unity in faith, although it was obvious that every local church could express 
this faith in its own language, liturgical rite and, originally, even in its own 
baptismal creed. This linguistic and cultural variety did not at all prevent 
church unity from remaining a very practical reality. In the second century, 
St. Irenaeus of Lyons could speak of a unique apostolic tradition equally 
well preserved in Rome, Smyrna and Ephesus. When christological contro¬ 
versies broke the unity of the Eastern Church, the situation began to change. 
The schism roughly followed existing cultural and linguistic boundaries, 
and a majority of non-Greek Eastern Christians—Copts, Syrians, Armenians 
—adopted monophysitic confessions of faith. The Orthodox Chalcedonian 
churches followed Rome and Constantinople and their influence was prac¬ 
tically restricted to the Greco-Latin world. Finally, this unity was itself broken 
with the great schism between Ancient and New Rome, again following 
racial and linguistic lines. 

The prestige of these two centers was so great in their respective areas 
that all non-Roman and non-Constantinopolitan traditions tended to dis¬ 
appear during a long process of evolution lasting from the 6th to the 12th 
century. Both sides started to recognize the ethos and practices of their respec¬ 
tive metropolis as the only acceptable pattern. In the East, the ancient Egypt¬ 
ian, Syrian and Palestinian liturgies were gradually replaced, in the Ortho¬ 
dox Church, by the Byzantine rite. In the 11th century. Patriarch Michael 
Cerularius, in his attacks against the Latins, was already firmly convinced 
that the practices accepted in the “city guarded by God”, i.e., Constantino¬ 
ple, constitute the only true Christian tradition: for him there is no longer 
any distinction between the Tradition of the Church and the local practices 
of the imperial capital.^ His Latin opponents adopted an even sharper atti¬ 
tude in their famous decree of excommimication against Michael, deposed, 
on July 16, 1054, on the altar of St. Sophia.^. The extreme point of the con¬ 
troversy was reached when Pope Innocent III, after the conquest of Con¬ 
stantinople by the Crusaders in 1204, thought for a moment that it was 
p)ossible to realize an integrally Latin Christian world under his leadership.^ 

Fortunately, the Orthodox Church has always found in its midst a num¬ 
ber of eminent witnesses, faithful to the ancient catholic tradition. The 
process of liturgical unification, according to the practice of the Great Church 
of Constantinople, did not prevent the translation of the Byzantine rite into 
the language of the various peoples converted to Orthodoxy. In fact, it was 
the use of the vernacular as the liturgical language that gave the Byzantine 
missionaries their principal element of success throughout the Middle Ages, 
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It prevented the Greek Church from undergoing a fossilization comparable 
to that of the Nestorian and Monophysite churches in the Middle East. 

On the other hand, the great Byzantine theologians were always con¬ 
scious of the necessary distinction between “Tradition” and “traditions”. In 
the very midst of the Greco-Latin disputes about rites and practices, several 
voices were heard restoring the true scale of values and it is good to keep 
their memory alive. 

Patriarch Photius is the first to be mentioned in this respect. Condemned 
by Pope Nicholas I, on the basis of canonical norms unknown in the East, 
Photius proclaimed the principle of coexistence, in the universal church, of 
all legitimate local traditions: “Everybody must preserve what was defined 
by common ecumenical decisions,” he writes to Nicholas, “but a particular 
opinion of a church father or a definition issued by a local council can be 
followed by some and ignored by others. Thus, some people customarily 
shave their beards, others reject this practice through [local] conciliar de¬ 
crees. Thus, as far as we are concerned, we consider it reprehensible to fast 
on Saturdays, except once a year [on Holy Saturday], while others fast on 
other Saturdays as well. Thus Tradition avoids disputes by making practice 
prevail over the rule. In Rome, there are no priests legitimately married, 
while our tradition permits men once married to be elevated to the priest¬ 
hood . . .” Photius alludes here to the legislation of the council in Trullo 
(or “Quinisext”) which Rome did not receive. He consciously avoids im¬ 
posing it upon the Westerners, and finally establishes a general principle: 
“When the faith remains inviolate, the common and catholic decisions are 
also safe; a sensible man respects the practices and laws of others; he con¬ 
siders that it is neither wrong to observe them, nor illegal to violate them”.^ 
Faith alone, according to Photius, is thus the criterion for judging the prac¬ 
tices of the local churches; nothing else can be opposed to their legitimate 
variety.^ 

Similar to that of Photius was the attitude of Peter, Patriarch of Antioch, 
and correspondent of Michael Cerularius. He gave Michael the advice to 
restrict his criticism of the Latins to the doctrinal question of the filioque 
and to consider the other standing points of litigation as “indifferent”.^ A 
contemporary, Theophylact, Greek archbishop of Ochrid, in a treatise con¬ 
secrated to Greco-Latin polemics, also considers the question of the proces¬ 
sion of the Holy Spirit as the only serious problem between Constantinople 
and Rome. Setting aside the liturgical and canonical accusations of Ceru¬ 
larius, he returns to the principle defined by Photius: “Unless one ignores 
ecclesiastical history, one will not use such arguments; only those practices 
can threaten church unity which have a dogmatical implication.”^ 
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In the 14th and 15th centuries, all contacts between Greeks and Latins 
implicitly presupposed—^at least in Byzantine minds—that reunified Chris¬ 
tianity would preserve a variety of local traditions. Nicholas Cabasilas, in 
speaking of the epiclesis, recalls the Latin rite itself as an argument in favor 
of the Orthodox position,^® There is no doubt that for him the Latin liturgi¬ 
cal tradition possesses a catholic authenticity. 

Quite recently, in 1895, the same attitude was adopted by the Ecumeni¬ 
cal Patriarch Anthimos and his synod in a reply to the encyclical Praeclara 
gratulationis of Pope Leo XIII: the union of the churches can be realized 
through unity of faith, but this unity does not imply a unification of “the 
order of the holy services, hymns, liturgical vestments and other similar 
things which, even when they preserve their former variety, do not endanger 
the essence and unity of faith.” 

A Living Tradition 

These texts are important for the definition of the Orthodox attitude 
towards other Christians, but they have also a more general significance in 
their positive affirmation that the one Apostolic Truth can and even must 
normally be expressed in various ways. Tradition is a living reality, which 
cannot be petrified into the forms of a particular culture since all human 
forms, or cultures, are by nature mortal. To disengage Holy Tradition from 
human traditions which tend to monopolize it is the necessary condition of 
its preservation. The following are three concrete examples of issues of the 
most urgent nature for contemporary Orthodoxy and which are to be han¬ 
dled by the forth-coming Orthodox council. 

1) In the first phases of the Ecumenical Movement, the Orthodox wit¬ 
ness was often identified simply as that of the “Eastern Christians”. Such a 
witness had some value in itself, but it tended to present Orthodoxy as a 
beautiful, but exotic, tradition, much too foreign to be taken seriously by 
Westerners. The texts by Dom Olivier Rousseau and Archbishop Ramsay 
quoted above are sufficient to show that this form of Orthodox witness be¬ 
comes irrelevant today. It is not Byzantium as such which interests Western 
Christians, but the true Christian faith, and this is a most important and 
positive change which must determine our understanding of the Orthodox 
participation in the Ecumenical Movement. Today it is neither wise, nor 
serious, to speak of a simple “cooperation” between churches, of “unity 
without union”, of “coexistence” between separated confessions, simply be¬ 
cause the Ecumenical Movement has been taken seriously by its participants: 
their aim is to realize one church, according to the will of God, and not a 
human agreement or federation of churches. Since, for the Orthodox, this 
one church already exists, they must be definite and frank in proclaim- 
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ing that the “union of all” is to be realized in the Orthodox faith, and that 
for them this is the fundamental aim of their ecumenical activity. But they 
must also understand that the true Apostolic faith can and must be expressed 
in various manners, and that the future Christian union will require from his¬ 
torical Orthodoxy great humility and readiness to sacrifice all human ele¬ 
ments which at present obscure, in the eyes of others, the Truth which the 
Church claims to possess. 

2) We have already noted that the historical link which tied Orthodoxy 
to a particular cultural setting—^roughly the Byzantine world—has practi¬ 
cally disappeared today. This change, in fact, came into being much earlier 
than it is usually recognized. Russia, since the 16th century, and the Balkan 
countries, since their liberation from the Turkish yoke, have gradually, but 
overwhelmingly, been “westernized” through the adoption of western systems 
of education and ways of life. This passage from a Byzantine medieval out¬ 
look on life—an outlook originally created, and always maintained through 
the confession of the Christian faith—to modem Europegin culture, which 
is at best a “post”-Christian phenomenon, constitutes a great challenge to the 
Church. The process of “westernization” has brought with it all the impact 
of modem secularism and only blind and naive conservatives can believe 
that it can be fought through a simple and forcible return to Byzantine (or 
Old Russian) ways, art, music, etc. The old traditions of Eastern Christianity 
can be fruitful for our generation only in as much as they express the living 
Tradition of the Church itself. But life always implies change and growth. 
This challenge of adapting our Orthodox message to the modern world is a 
problem for our brethren still living in Eastern Europe and facing the most 
extreme form of modern secularism, totalitarian communism, but it is j>er- 
haps even more a challenge and a responsibility for us living in the West, 
enjoying freedom of research and discussion. In the United States, the 
“americanization” of Orthodoxy is already a fact evident to anyone who is 
able to compare American church life with that of the old countries. Even 
those Orthodox Americans who still have some knowledge of the language 
of their ancestors, think and act as Americans, as they were taught in Amer¬ 
ican schools. They are an organic part of American society. Some people, 
however, seem to think that this is irreconcilable with Orthodoxy. In fact, 
they may be right if one admits that Orthodoxy is only an “Eastern” religion, 
limited both geographically and culturally, a frozen conservative body of 
customs and beliefs, a part of a dead past. But since Orthodoxy is a living 
Tradition, the Catholic Tradition of the Church of Christ, their rejection of 
“americanization” as such is, in fact, a pure heresy, a rejection of the 
Church’s catholicity. The gradual adaptation of our Church to the facts of 
American life is a necessary process. It presupposes, however, a theological 
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and spiritual rediscovery of the Church, as a living organism. If this redis¬ 
covery is not made by our generation, the unavoidable “americanization” will 
come about anyhow, but Orthodoxy will be lost. If, however, our theologians, 
educators and pastors, help our generation in this rediscovery, we will witness 
the birth of a new, great Orthodox Church, heralding a turn in the history 
of Christianity, the appearance of a real “western Orthodoxy”, opening its 
doors widely to men of all races and all countries, entering with all other 
Christian bodies into a serious dialogue about the very essence of the one 
faith. We should be able to expect from the future Orthodox council some 
guidance in this present, but highly crucial, transitional period. 

3) The challenge of ecumenism and that of the modem world should 
finally lead us to become more conscious of a theologically deeper question: 
the problem of ecclesiastical structures faced by contemporary Orthodoxy. 
In fact, ecclesiology is at the very heart of contemporary theological develop¬ 
ments and it is an essential part of the agenda of the Roman Council. There 
is no doubt that here an Orthodox witness is the only one able to define the 
Church independently of medieval juridical systems and the utterances of the 
Reformation and Counter-Reformation periods. However, one is obliged to 
acknowledge that the Orthodox Church often lives today in a way which is 
contrary to its very nature and to the notion of the Church, which its theo¬ 
logians are defending at ecumenical gatherings or teaching in its theological 
schools. Does the Orthodox concept of the local church—a community of 
faithful, united around the person of the bishop in common fidelity to the 
Apostolic tradition and in sacramental communion—a notion which the 
Orthodox Church has preserved in the face of Roman universalism—remain 
as a guiding principle of our church life? The present internal crisis of the 
Church of Greece, the canonical chaos in which American Orthodoxy is 
obliged to live, with several national jurisdictions coexisting side by side in 
the same place, in flagrant violation of all canonical and ecclesiological 
norms, the centralism, which, in some autocephalous churches, transforms 
bishops into simple local representatives of their patriarch, the multiplica¬ 
tion of titular bishoprics which tends to transform episcopacy into a honor¬ 
ary distinction without any spiritual or theological significance, and many 
other disturbing signs, show that the Orthodox concept of the Church is in 
danger of being submerged by pseudo-norms and pseudo-traditions. Among 
the latter, nationalism (or “phyletism”) is probably the most dangerous poi¬ 
son. Formally condemned as a heresy by the Council of Constantinople in 
1872, it, in fact, continues to isolate the autocephalous churches from one 
another, maintaining the various national groups of the “diaspora” in dif¬ 
ferent “churches” and thus making the missionary witness of Orthodoxy 
extremely difficult. 
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Discovery and formulation of all these crucial problems of contemporary 
Orthodoxy must necessarily precede all conciliar definitions, as diagnosis 
must precede the cure. A good diagnosis is, however, impossible without a 
true revival of theology, whose task, in the practical concrete life of the his¬ 
torical church, is to guide it in accordance with scriptural and traditional 
norms. Outside of these norms, the only real meaning of church life, which 
is to let the Spirit dwell among men and guide them towards the Kingdom, 
disappears. Already in the 2nd century, St. Irenaeus of Lyons was writing: 
“Where the Church is, there is the Spirit of God; and where the Spirit of 
God is, there is the Church and every kind of grace, but the Spirit is truth.” 
The “collection” of this Spirit requires a constant judgement over “the 
world”, a constant purification, a permanent choice which must be made 
between the “traditions of men” and “that which comes from God.” 


NOTES 

1 Dom Olivier Rousseau, UOrthodoxie occidentale, in Irdnik&n, XXXI, 1958, 
pp. 326-327. 

2 Holiness, Truth and Unity, in Sohornost, Winter-Spring, 1961, p. 1963. 

3 See especially his letter to Peter of Antioch, Migne, Pat, Gr., GXX, 781-796. 

4 Pair. lat„ GXLVII, 1004. 

5 In his letter of that time, the Pope speaks of maintaining the Greek liturgy in 
Gonstantinople only as a temporary tolerance (P.L. GCXVI, 902, GGXV, 964D- 
965A ); cf. O. Rousseau, La question des rites entre Grecs et Latins de$ premiers 
siecles au concile de Florence, in Irinikon, XXII, 1949, 3e trim., pp. 253-254; 
M. Jugie, Le schisme byz,, Paris, 1941, p. 253. 

^ Ep. 2, P,G,, GII, 604D-605D. 

7 In his encyclical of 867, Photius recurred to purely disciplinary or liturgical accu¬ 
sations against the Latins (Saturday fasting, marriage of priests, administration of the 
chrism by the priests), but he had in view the Latin missionary activity in Bulgaria, 
where Latin clergy were denying the validity of Greek practices. There is therefore no 
essential contradiction between his attitude in 861 and 867. 

SP.G., GXX, 812D-813A. 

9 P.G., GXXVI, 245B. 

Explanation of the Divine Liturgy, XXX, Eng. transL by J. M. Hussey and Mc¬ 
Nulty, London, SPCK, 1960. 

I. Karmires, Ta dogmatika kai symvolika mnemeia tes Orthodoxou Katholikes 
Ekklesias, II, Athens, 1953, p. 935. 

^^Adversus haereses. III, 24, 1, Engl, transl. in The Ante-Nicene Fathers, L New 
York, 1925, p. 458. 
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The Reform of the Church 
and the 

Pre-Revolutionary Russian Episcopate* 

N. Zernov 

The revolution cut the history of the Russian Church in two with a red 
line. 

The threat of destruction revealed all that was customary, unavoidable 
and unshakable in her structure and everyday life. To many people Rus¬ 
sian Orthodoxy began to seem either finally smashed to pieces or in any case 
so essentially changed that an impassable chasm lay now between its past 
and future. But these feelings were hardly justified. Changes certainly did 
occur, so essential that they have already laid their ineradicable imprint 
on the destiny of the Russian Church, but they did not destroy the Church 
herself, nor even her characteristic features. 

On the contrary, the Russian Church showed her exceptional vitality 
and her extraordinary capacity for adaptation. She exists under the Com¬ 
munists in Russia, and also in the Russian emigration, in America, in Poland 
and adjacent countries, submitting to the altered circumstances of her ex¬ 
istence, but not losing her distinctive features. Everywhere she is striving to 
establish her life in exact conformity with those ways which she knew in 
pre-revolutionary Russia. This faithfulness to the past and all its riches 
accumulated over the ages is not connected, however, with just the positive 
elements in our Church’s life. Much of what is piously observed and exactly 
reproduced under the Communists in Russia and in Poland and in the 
emigration does not conform to the apostolic tradition, nor to the canons of 
the councils, nor even to the best traditions of Russian Orthodoxy. For the 
Church of the synodical period not only possessed the spiritual treasures of 
piety and devotion but also suffered grievously from various diseases. 

One of the surest symptoms of illness in the Church’s organism is the 
growing up around her of sectarian communities. The Russian Church be¬ 
fore the revolution was thickly overgrown with them and they grew up 
steadily in spite of all the persecutions by State authority. Even now these 


♦Translated from Put: organ russkoy religioznoy mysli, a publication of the 
Religious-Philosophical Academy, Paris, No. 45, October-December 1934, pp. 3-15. 
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communities are to be seen everywhere around her. Wherever Russian Ortho¬ 
doxy has existed or come into being, sooner or later a sectarian cell has 
formed beside it. Moreover if in the past it was mainly the common people 
who came under sectarian influences, these influences are now carrying away 
even people who belong to the educated classes. This is an indication that all is 
not well in the Orthodox Church, that broad circles among her believers 
do not always find spiritual nourishment within the Church and prefer to 
seek it outside. However the question of whether the contemporary forms of 
Church life satisfy or do not satisfy the members of the Russian Church 
usually does not even enter their minds and hearts. Russians are so accus¬ 
tomed to the absolute immobility of Orthodoxy that they can think of only 
two solutions to the religious question: either a final break with the Church 
or an incontrovertible acknowledgement of the immovability and unchange¬ 
ability of all her contemporary customs and ordinances. 

Faith in the immobility of Orthodoxy has entered so deeply into the Rus¬ 
sian mind that we accept this element as the basic proof of the divine insti¬ 
tution of the Church. The lack of knowledge of Church history even among 
educated Russians makes this error inevitable. It is the basic obstacle block¬ 
ing a Russian religious revival. For the majority of Russians the doctrine 
of the Church as a living and constantly growing organism extending its 
influence into all areas of life seems now to be a dangerous innovation not 
in accordance with the tradition of the fathers, although in reality it was just 
this doctrine of the Church which was shared by her best members in the 
glorious epochs of her development. 

The immobility of Russian Orthodoxy was especially increased as a re¬ 
sult of the Petrine reforms—instituted by the Great Reformer of Russia 
along Protestant lines. From the time of the introduction of the Holy Synod, 
copied from the West, the Russian Church actually stopped growing and 
changing. She hardened into a tortured immobility which is now accepted 
by her members as an essential property present in her from the beginning.* 

People who think like this usually do not realize what is concealed be¬ 
neath this 200-year silence on the part of the Russian clergy, how much 
suffering and humiliation it had to live through before it finally closed its 
lips. Russian society rarely knew about those martyrs from the ranks of the 
episcopate and priesthood who perished, like Bishop Arsenius Matsyevich 
(1772), in prisons and exile for their attempts to lift up their voices as pastors. 


1 We are now accustomed to think of the long hair of the clergy, introduced after 
Peter the Great contrary to the Church’s canons, as an apostolic injunction. At the 
same time the 42nd canon of the Council in TtuUo (Sixth Ecumenical) forbade the 
growing of long hair even for monks. Before Peter the Great the Russian clergy cut 
their hair, following the instructions of the Council, just as the Old Believers do 
even now. 
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For many Russians the bishops and priests of the Church ceased to be living 
individuals, they were merged into a faceless submissive mass.^ 

But in reality our clergy were keenly aware of the shortcomings and dis¬ 
tortions of Russian ecclesiastical life. And now it is especially interesting for 
us, who are separated from our recent past by an impassible chasm, to stop 
and think over the hopes and longings of our pre-revolutionary episcopate, 
still almost unknown to the people of the Russian Church. Our main source 
for the study of these opinions is the replies of the Diocesan Bishops to ques¬ 
tions addressed to them by the Holy Synod in 1905 on the occasion of a 
movement for Church reforms. 

These replies were published by the Holy Synod in 1906 in the form 
of four large volumes entitled “Findings of the Diocesan Bishops on the 
problem of Church reform”. Volumes I-III, with a separate Supplement; 
St. Petersburg, Synod Press, 1906. The collecting of the replies came at a 
moment when the members of the Russian Church were for a minute able 
to open their lips and freely express their opinion about the position of Or¬ 
thodoxy in Russia. This was the time of the reformation of the Russian 
Empire initiated by Count S. Yu. Witte as a result of the ruinous Japanese 
war. The life of the whole nation underwent reconstruction. Nor was the 
Church forgotten. The Sovereign promised to call a Council and in prepara¬ 
tion a pre-council conference was called. In connection with the rumors and 
expectations the whole Russian press was inundated with articles on the 
question of the Church, in which bishops, priests and laymen for the first 
time in 200 years could openly discuss the questions which were disturbing 
them. At this same time the Holy Synod sent out questionnaires to all the 
Dioceses, addressed to the bishops in charge, in which their opinion was in¬ 
vited on a series of long-overdue reforms in the life of the Church. The 
replies are a genuine memorial in Russian Church history. In them the 
Russian episcopate, even though selected and controlled by the all-powerful 
Pobedonostsev, pronounced judgment on the life of the Russian Church, and 
its voice sounds for us now not only by way of aid and encouragement, but 
also as a warning and even reproach; since much of what the bishops in¬ 
sisted upon has not yet been accomplished and the things they were fighting 
continue to poison the Church’s life even outside of Russia, in spite of the 
fact that she is developing here in an atmosphere of freedom and is not 
chained by the control of secular authority. 

2 There is a story about the remarkable Ober-Procuror K. Pobedonostsev (1880- 
1905) which is a good illustration of this attitude toward the episcopate. When a 
certain highly placed person, in a conversation with Pobedonostsev, remarked on the 
"unanimous silence of the Bishops*’ during his administration of the Church, Pebodo- 
nostsev said sarcastically: “No, they are disturbing this unanimity with their signatures 
on the protocols of the Synod’s meetings, each one in his own handwriting.” ( 

Tserkvi, No. 3, Warsaw, 1933). 
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The replies of Diocesan Bishops to the Synod’s questionnaire touch on 
a broad circle of questions, among which the following points are examined 
in special detail: 

1) The membership of the proposed Council. 

2) The division of Russia into Church districts. 

3) The reform of the Church’s administration. 

4) The reform of Church courts and a revision of the laws concern¬ 
ing marriage. 

5) Diocesan conferences. 

6) The participation of the clergy in social institutions. 

7) The general structure of the parish. 

8) The procedure for acquisition of Church property. 

9) Matters of faith: divine worship, unity of faith, fasts, chanting, 
musical composition, prayer for non-Orthodox Christians. 

10) The reform of seminaries and theological academies. 

11) Missions. 

Many of these problems have a purely historical interest now, since even 
the institutions which the episcopate was trying to reform in 1906 have dis¬ 
appeared. On the other hand some replies touch on problems which still 
face Russian Orthodoxy, and we should therefore concentrate our attention 
on them. 

They deal first of all with the necessity of reviving parish life and the 
even more keenly felt need for a renewal of Orthodox worship. 

The almost complete erosion of the independence of the parish in the 
Russian Church was one of the most pernicious consequences of the intro¬ 
duction of a pro cur or and Holy Synod. The parish is the basic unit of the 
Church, the vital spot in the universal organism of the Church; its destruc¬ 
tion was a sign of the grievous illness of the whole body and of that terrible 
immobility which was mentioned earlier in this article. The Russian episco¬ 
pate was well aware of this and insisted unanimously that the revival of the 
parish should mark the beginning of the renewal of the Church. Thus for 
example Stephen, Bishop of Mogilyov, writes in his reply: “We must begin 
the all important task of reconstructing the Church with the parish, as the 
basic cell and simplest unit in the life of the Church.” (Vol. I p. 79). 

“All measures must be taken to insure that the parish again becomes a 
community, a brotherhood, a real and living organism, whose members are 
all closely bound together”, writes Nazarius, Bishop of Nizhni-Novgorod 
(1:413). 

“The conciliar principle, lying at the basis of the reformation of the whole 
structure of the Church, must first of all include the parish,” writes Kirion, 
Bishop of Oryol (II: 520). 
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The Russian episcopate did not hide the fact that the conciliar principle, 
this basis for the welfare of the Church’s life, was profoundly impaired in 
Russian Orthodoxy as a result of the destruction of the parishes, and Bishop 
Anthony of Volhynia, later head of the Karlovtsy Synod, compared the 
Orthodox parish in Russian with a sick man dying of typhus (1:112). 

The question of the selection of clergy was closely tied up with the 
attempts to revive the parish. It was quite obvious that an inspired and 
creative Church community must be headed by a pastor chosen by itself 
and beloved by itself, not a person nominated from outside. In all epochs of 
flourishing life the Orthodox Church has chosen her own pastors, and the 
removal of the right of election from the laity was a real sign of the decline 
and disintegration of a given part of the Church. The Russian Church before 
Peter possessed an elected clergy, but the bureaucratization of its administra¬ 
tion following the Petrine reforms destroyed from the start this manifestation 
of independence in Church life. 

The restoration of the principle of election was therefore one of the 
most urgent and at the same time difficult problems facing and still facing 
the Russian Church. In 1906 only a minority (17) of the bishops insisted on 
the immediate introduction of the elective principle, while the majority con¬ 
sidered it still inapplicable — but even among the opponents of this reform 
there was a significant group of bishops who felt that the establishment of 
the elective principle ought to remain as the ideal of Church administration. 
This was the opinion, for example, of Bishops Anthony of Volhynia and 
George of Astrakhan. 

However, both the introduction of the elective principle and the revival 
of parish life in general could be realized only on condition that the spiritual 
and material level of the clergy be raised, and the majority of the bishops 
end their consideration of the parish with the problem of the grievous condi¬ 
tion of parish priests. Bishop Tikhon of Kostroma writes, for instance: ‘‘As 
long as our seminaries do not send out well trained candidates for the priest¬ 
hood, zealous and devout, no measures undertaken for the welfare of the 
parish will succeed.” (11:529). 

“But then it is necessary to eliminate the main evil sowing discord in the 
relations between priest and parishioners—the payments for the administra¬ 
tion of religious ceremonies. This supposedly apostolic method of maintain¬ 
ing the clergy is harmful in spiritual relationships: the clergy become ex¬ 
ploiters in the eyes of the people and antagonism is built up between the 
people and the clergy. The clergy try to get as much as possible, while the 
people come off as cheaply as they can,” writes Constantine, Bishop of 
Samara (1:422). “The significance of the sacraments and the Church’s cere- 
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monies—which ought to be compensated by a stipend—is diminished in the 
understanding of the people,” writes Innocent, Bishop of Tambov (III: 290). 

Individual bishops advanced various projects for replacing the payment 
for religious ceremonies by other methods of clerical maintenance. However 
we need not spend further time on them now, since they have lost their 
actual significance. 

The following request of Gurius, Bishop of Simbirsk, shows how abnor¬ 
mal the clergy’s position was, especially the village clergy, and how far the 
pastoral office has been replaced by bureaucratic functions. He writes: “It 
would be desirable to free the pastor from all police duties, from everything 
that smells of police investigation, thus rooting out of his soul the slavish 
feeling developed over the ages and in this way to build up in him a con¬ 
sciousness of his pastoral dignity.” (11:1). 

The bishops of Kazan and Smolensk urge that priests be freed from 
transmitting different information and statistical data for various secular 
institutions. The Bishop of Perm and the Olonets commission propose that 
the censorship of preaching be abolished. These proposals in themselves show 
the wretchedness of the position of the Russian priest, without rights, hu¬ 
miliated, oppressed by police and spiritual censorship, and extorting the 
kopek he has earned out of his peasants in order to provide for his large 
family of children. The Russian press of 1905-06 contains a series of letters 
from the village clergy written in blood, bearing witness to the crushing 
moral situation in which many of the Church’s pastors found themselves. 
Another expression of the same evil was the never ending rioting in the sem¬ 
inaries constantly breaking out in all corners of Russia and often leading 
to bloodshed. 

The study of the reasons for the dissatisfaction of the white clergy and 
their sons and wards in the seminaries does not enter into the scope of this 
article, but it should be pointed out that this problem was aggravated not 
only by their poverty, or by the domination of the consistory bureaucracy, 
but also by the requirement that bishops be drawn from the monastic clergy. 
This requirement cut off the best parish clergy from higher service in the 
Church and not infrequently furthered the development of ambition and 
careerism in the ranks of the learned monastic clergy. The sharp antagonism 
between the white and the black clergy grew up on this soil, poisoning the 
life of the whole Church and in particular the atmosphere of the theological 
school. This painful question, passionately debated in the press of the time, 
was passed over in silence in the findings of the Diocesan bishops. Only 
Vladimir, Bishop of Kishinyov (1:203) directs attention to the desirability 
of consecrating men to the episcopate without monastic vows. Among the 
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other measures proposed for the revival of the parish and the improvement 
of the priesthood, the following requests deserve attention: 

Constantin, Bishop of Samara, suggests the waging of a special war 
against the basic evils undermining the spiritual life and strength of the 
people: drunkenness and cruelty (1:422). With this goal in mind he ui^es 
the restoration of public repentance in the Church. 

Nicholas, Exarch of Georgia, and Stephen, Bishop of Mogilyov, pro¬ 
posed the restoration of the order of deaconesses and the entrusting to it of 
the work of the Church’s charities. The Bishop of Archangel, loanniky 
(1:390), defended the p)ermission of a second marriage for priests and dea¬ 
cons whose first wives have died. Bishop Sergius of Finland concurred in this 
opinion (111:444). 

But divine worship of the Orthodox Church is rightly considered by her 
members as her most valuable possession. The Russian services in particular 
are beautiful, with their harmonious chanting, the gold of the vestments 
and icons, with the burning candles and many colored lamps. But this trea¬ 
sure, so luxuriously decorated by the loving zeal of the Russian people, is 
more and more losing its real religious significance. It is becoming the ex¬ 
pression of aesthetic emotions, the inviolable decoration of everyday life or 
even the means of forgetting oneself and resting from the afflictions of earthly 
life. Contemporary Russian worship can be compared with the apcient images 
of Russian iconography, which before the revolution were as if chained 
inside golden frames with precious stones, and the people praying before 
them had no idea of the face within and its severe beauty. Russians in gen¬ 
eral have also forgotten the worship which could be a united and immediate 
expression of their spirit of prayer. Artistic chanting, the solemn and little 
understood symbolic actions of the priest, the still less understood but melo¬ 
dious Slavonic language—all this has become for them worship itself, while 
the real face of worship has long ago become hidden in their ecclesiastical 
consciousness. The pre-revolutionary episcopate sensed the tragedy of our 
Church, and in their reports they fearlessly proposed to take up the fight 
against this evil. 

“The people have no true prayers” writes Constantine, Bishop of Sa¬ 
mara (1:440). “The people patiently stand^ for whole hours through the 
worship in the church, but this is not prayer since the feeling of prayer can¬ 
not be sustained for whole hours without an understanding of the words of 
prayer, and the words of the service in the church are above the understand- 


3 Such popular expressions as “to stand through” /otstoyat/ the liturgy, vespers, 
etc. are characteristic in this sense. Standing has replaced prayer in the mind of the 
people. 
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ing of the people. Divine worship is incomprehensible to the people not only 
because it is celebrated in the Church Slavonic language and with hurried 
readings, but also simply because a certain measure of theological education 
is needed to understand it. Orthodox worship is a great treasure if we com¬ 
pare our Church’s chants with the rather shallow Lutheran hymns, and if 
we speak of our enjoyment of this treasure. But nevertheless at present this 
is still a treasure ‘concealed within the village walls’, while the people are 
spiritually starving and impoverished, having no prayer within reach of their 
understanding, except the litanies and to some extent the acathists, which 
the people love so much just because they are understood. It is necessary to 
educate the people so that they will consider not just bows and the sign of 
the cross, not just mechanical readings or the hearing of the incomprehensi¬ 
ble words of the psalter, troparia and stikhiras as forms of prayer. It is neces¬ 
sary that the corporate worship in the church, which in Greece was once 
such a perfect way of satisfying the spiritual needs of prayer, should again 
be turned into a truly prayerful attitude of worship.” 

This excerpt, if we think it over carefully, contains the answer to many 
very painful questions in the present; perhaps even Communism, sectarian¬ 
ism, the cruelty of the revolution, and the persecution of the Church can be 
explained by the fact that the treasure of corporate Christian prayer, the 
immediate communion of God and man, became for Russian members of 
the Orthodox Church a treasure ‘concealed within the village walls’, a ves¬ 
sel sealed by seven seals. Other bishops speak no less decisively on the same 
theme. Gurius, Bishop of Simbirsk, writes (11:20) : “While the clergy are 
lifting up their chants, thanksgivings, petitions and praises, the people remain 
rather like casual auditors; hence the striking difference in the attitude of 
laymen attending Orthodox churches on the one hand and those in non- 
Orthodox churches on the other, a difference that is not to our advantage.” 
loanniky. Bishop of Archangel, writes (1:335) : “The Church building ought 
to be a school for the Orthodox layman, and the worship celebrated within 
it ought to be a series of individual lessons in Christian life, since here a man 
is taught to live, here he learns not only what he must do but also what he 
must think and feel. But what can be said for a school that conducts its 
classes in an incomprehensible language . . . The Orthodox Church in Rus¬ 
sia is in this case in a worse situation than all the other schools for the 
people. Her worship, while it is magnificent in content, remains incompre¬ 
hensible and as a result does not have the desired effect upon the common 
people” 

The Bishop of Kaluga writes (1:42-43): “Our books of worship and in 
part our Bible are translated into a language in which no Slavic person has 
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sp)oken or written . . . Many troparia and stikhiras are still incomprehensible 
even for people who have graduated from a higher theological school, for 
instance the Lirmos ‘So we must love that which is fortunate with fear’ 
flyubiti ubo nam yako bezbednoye strakhomi; other examples of the same 
sort of unsuccessful translation are such well used hymns as the Cherubikon 
/Izhe kheruvimyf or the beginning of the petitions in the litanies in the words 
‘In that so . ./vo ezhe /“The language of our books of divine worship 
completely hides and often even distorts into heresy the sense and content 
of our prayer, lituigical readings and chants,” says Kirion, Bishop of Oryol 
(1:520). 

“Russian protestant sectarianism succeeds among the common people 
largely because it knows how to give the people a vital, conscious share in 
worship.” writes Stephen, Bishop of Mogilyov. “In our Church divine wor¬ 
ship is celebrated by the clergy, while the people, if they are praying at all 
during this time, are offering only private and not corporate prayer . . . 
at the gatherings of sectarians everyone feels that he himself immediately as 
well as with all the others together is participating in common prayer.” 

This is also supported by Serafim, Bishop of Polotsk (1:176). 

Many other passages could be quoted expressing the same thoughts and 
feelings. But perhaps now we are interested not so much in a criticism of 
the shortcomings of our divine worship as in the measures which the bishops 
proposed to take to fight this evil. 

The primary and basic step of course is the immediate correction of the 
texts of our liturgical books. The bishops of Astrakhan and Nizhni-Novgorod 
point out what systematic work was done in this connection in the Russian 
Church in the 16th and 17th centuries, only stopping at the time of the 
Petrine reform. 

The Bishop of Nizhni-Novgorod writes: “It is necessary to organize at 
once the task of correcting the Church’s liturgical books, establishing the 
task on broad and free scientific principles, the work being verified by 
trained professors and pastors of the Church, and by educated and devout 
laymen. The main goal of this correcting ought to be to make the Church’s 
liturgical books fully understandable for the contemporary Orthodox Rus¬ 
sian people.” (II: 462). 

The majority of bishops concurred in the preservation of the Church 
Slavonic language, but a minority urged that it be in Russian (Bishop 
Sergius of Finland, Tikhon of Irkutsk, Vladimir of Kishinyov, loanniky of 
Archangel; Bishop Eulogius of Kholm permitted the reading of the Russian 
psalter only). But of course the mere alteration of the language of the liturgi¬ 
cal books was not enough, and the bishops’ reports contain a series of other 
very interesting suggestions. One which deserves special attention is the pro- 
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posal to replace the now operative liturgical rubrics, intended for the mon¬ 
asteries, by new ones having in view the needs of the parish church. (The 
bishops of Archangel, Astrakhan, Nizhni-Novgorod, Kaluga, Riga, Kholm 
and many others write in detail on this point). The Bishops of Oryol, Ka¬ 
luga and Riga point out the necessity of shortening the services, of freeing 
them from ‘^‘tiresome length and frequent, monotonous repetitions” (1:529). 
The Bishop of Smolensk notes that the “rubrics now in effect are not the 
norm for laymen, they were designed especially for those in monastic orders 
, . . for the sole purpose of providing the least possible time free from prayer 
... in this way guarding against the temptations of thought, desire and 
idleness.” (111:44). 

Among other abbreviations one deserving attention is the proposal of the 
Bishop of Poltava to eliminate from the liturgy the litanies of the catechu¬ 
mens and what follows, according to the example of the Greek Church. 
His opinion was shared by the Bishops of Kostroma (11:544), Nizhni- 
Novgorod (11:461), Samara (1:444) and Kholm. Archbishop Tikhon of the 
Aleutians (the future Patriarch), the Bishop of Nizhni-Novgorod (55:461) 
and Sergius of Finland (111:444) speak on behalf of the reading aloud of 
the secret Eucharistic prayers which, in spite of all their significance, remain 
completely unknown by the members of the Church. 

Other measures proposed by the bishops were the introduction of cor¬ 
porate chanting, private instruction carried out inside the church building, 
the organization of special meetings which would allow people to listen more 
carefully to the Church’s instruction, the lengthening of the Gospel and 
Epistle readings, which at present are so short that they often consist of not 
more than a few verses. It was proposed that the reading of the Gospel and 
certain prayers be moved to the middle of the church and that they be 
read in an especially clear voice according to the example of the ancient 
Church, so that those praying might hear the teaching being offered to 
them. Euthymius, Bishop of Yeniseysk, insisted on an increase in the number 
of churches and advised that one should not be discouraged by the possi¬ 
bility of their modest decoration, “since the Holy Spirit did not descend 
upon the apostles in a magnificent church, but in a poorly furnished upper 
room,” he writes (111:444). In particular the bishops vigorously recom¬ 
mended introducing corporate chanting everywhere and furnishing the peo¬ 
ple with inexpensive editions of the liturgical services with explanations of 
everything that takes place in the church. 

Such were the conclusions and suggestions, in general outline, of the pre¬ 
revolutionary Russian episcopate. At the present time we can only say that 
their fears were justified and their proposals reasonable. Perhaps much would 
have been averted in the tragic fate of the Russian Church if only even part 
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of these reforms had been carried forward into life, but Imperial Russia 
did not decide to give freedom to the Church until the last moment of its 
existence. Instead of the expected renewal of Russian Orthodoxy, the last 
years before the revolution brought only new trials and humiliations. 

On the basis of the materials studied the following brief summary may 
be made of the general condition of Orthodoxy in Russia on the eve of the 
world war and the Communist revolution: 

1) The Russian Church in the person of her episcopate clearly recog¬ 
nized the need for renewal and reforms. Her members, however, were 
deprived of the opportunity of realizing them, since the administra¬ 
tion of the Church was taken out of the hands of the clei^ and 
laity and placed at the disposal of bureaucrats headed by the ober^ 
procuror of the Holy Synod, 

2) The diseases with which the Church’s organism has been stricken 
did not touch secondary questions, in the opinion of the bishops, but 
the very foundations of the Church’s life. The corporate prayer of 
the Church was impaired, the spiritual bond and trust between pas¬ 
tors and their flocks was destroyed, parish life was to a large extent 
brought to nothing. 

3) The direct consequence of all these wounds was the falling away of 
the Church’s members into schism and sectarianism, the religious 
ignorance and superstition of broad circles of believers, and the gen¬ 
eral weakening of the Church. 

But in spite of all this Russian Orthodoxy did not lose its sacred power 
and it has showed that it is capable of fulfilling its mission even in the cir¬ 
cumstances of a persecution which, in its determination and intensity, ex¬ 
ceeds anything that the earthly Church has ever had to suffer. 

This persecution again raises with special force the problems touched 
on in the replies of the pre-revolutionary Russian episcopate, and it lays a 
sp)ecial responsibility on those of us who are members of the Church living 
outside the sphere of immediate struggle. Of course we are deprived of the 
opportunity of deciding any question whatever which concerns the whole 
Russian Church, but in the conditions of freedom and security which have 
been granted to us we are able to think over and work out ways of reviving 
the conciliar principle in Russian Orthodoxy. 

This is the task which has been set before us by life itself, and the whole 
glorious and at the same time tragic history of our Russian Orthodox Church 
summons us to its fulfillment. 

Transl, by The Rev, A. E, Moorkome 
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A Brief Introduction to the 
History and Theology of the Coptic Church 

Otto F. A. Meinardus 


Together with the Armenian, the Syrian-Jacobite, the Malabar and the Ethi¬ 
opian churches, the Coptic church belongs to the “Monophysite” communion 
which rejects the IVth Ecumenical Council (Chalcedon, 451) and other subse¬ 
quent councils of the Church, and, in particular, the Chalcedonian dogma of 
the two natures of Christ. 

Isolated from the rest of Christendom since the Vth century, these churches 
have kept many early Christian features and liturgical practices. Their spiritual 
tradition in spite of their allegiance to Monophysitism is close to that of Ortho¬ 
doxy. Their representatives were invited, as observers, to the Orthodox consul¬ 
tation in Rhodes. 

It is widely believed that their reunion with Orthodoxy could be achieved if 
the proper effort were made in a spirit of love and understanding. The ques¬ 
tion has been included in the agenda of the forthcoming Orthodox Pro-Synod. 

The present article, written by a Protestant living in Egypt, discovers many 
ignored aspects of Coptic religious life. Editor, 


The need for an unbiased theological understanding between the Ori¬ 
ental and the Occidental Churches, whether Catholic or Protestant, seems 
to be one of the primary objectives of 20th century oecumenical Christen¬ 
dom. Organization wise, Oriental Christianity has become part of the oecu¬ 
menical movement and in many respects, the East and the West have estab¬ 
lished genuine friendly relations. This positive understanding, however, will 
remain naturally rather superficial until the West and the East are able to 
understand and communicate with each other theologically. 

Western Christianity with its pragmatic and activistic attitudes and its 
progressive social and philosophical theology may find it difficult to appre¬ 
ciate the theological values of the Orient. But in addition to the real intel¬ 
lectual difficulties of seeing in hermits and anchorites a practical application 
of the Evangelic precept to abandon all things and to follow Christ, there 
exists in both the West and the East an inexcusable ignorance of their re- 
sp)ective traditions, theologians and saints. Just as the Desert Fathers are 
unaware of the contributions of such theologians as St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Luther, Barth or Tillich; Methodists, Presbyterians or Baptists have little or 
no comprehension of the spiritual encounters of St. Paphnutius or the char¬ 
ismatic works of the Blessed Abraham of the Fayyum. 

The Church of Egypt and the other Churches of East and West have 
lived for fifteen hundred years in theological isolation. The following essay 
has been prepared, therefore, to establish a bridge. I do not claim to be a 
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Coptic theologian, and a Copt may well have stated some of the following 
issues in a different manner. Fortunately, in addition to many theological 
discussions in which I have been engaged over the past six years, I have had 
at my disposal three theological essays by representative monophysite theo¬ 
logians : archdeacon Dr. Waheeb Atalla Girgis’ address entitled “The Chris- 
tological Teaching of the Non-Chalcedonian Church” (not published), the 
Very Reverend T. Paul Verghese’ article “Chalcedon and Christolc^”, 
Sobornost, IV, 5, and the Right Reverend Dr. T. Poladian’s article “The 
Doctrinal Position of the Monophysite Churches”, Bulletin de la Societe 
d^Archeologie Copte^ XVIII. These three statements of the 5th century 
Christology of the Monophysite Churches are helpful insofar as their authors 
represent the Coptic Church, The Syrian Church of Malabar, and the Ar¬ 
menian Church. Any serious study and reappraisal of the Christological con¬ 
troversy of Chalcedon should begin with a careful reading of these docu¬ 
ments, For the Churches of Apostolic foundation, theological issues are still 
unsurmountable reasons in the present drive for real oecumenicity. It has 
been frequently asserted that many of the 5th century theological issues 
were mere “cover-ups” for non-theological concerns, and that political, 
nationalistic and ethnic interests were the real causes for the division of the 
churches. This assertion, however, unfortunately merely reflects a half-truth. 
Nationalism, politics, and ethnic pride did play an important role at the 
discussions of Ephesus and Chalcedon, and the non-Chalcedonian Churches 
are the first ones to recognize this fact. Yet, at the same time, the importance 
of the Christological issues should never be belittled or explained away. 
Therefore, it is of the utmost importance that competent theologians should 
restate their respective theological positions with a view to overcome the 
accumulated misunderstanding of the centuries. 

Coptic theology is one of the least explored fields in the realm of Coptic 
studies. This is due to several reasons. Ever since the Council of Chalcedon 
in 451 A.D., which divided Christendom into the Chalcedonian or Dyophy- 
site and non-Chalcedonian or Monophysite Churches, the Copts, like their 
non-Chalcedonian brethren, have remained theologically stagnant. The fact 
that the Body of Christ was separated into two parts prevented the Copts 
from taking part in the theological development undergone by other 
Churches. 

In the second place, theology, especially philosophical and speculative 
theology, has never played the important role among the Egyptian Chris¬ 
tians—with the exception of the Alexandrian School—^which it played among 
the Latin or Greek Churches. From its very beginning, the Egyptian Church 
saw the Christian life in terms of the holy, the ascetic and the otherworldly 
life, in which the lex orandi determined lex credendi. In many ways like the 
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Russian Orthodox Church, the Egyptian Church emerged as a true From- 
migkeitskirche, which centered its attention around the Divine Liturgy and 
the heroic lives of its saints. The liturgy and the hagiology of the church 
are, therefore, much more widely studied than theological precepts. 

This concentration upon the ascetic and holy life led eventually to a kind 
of theological anti-intellectualism which has run through the Coptic Church 
from the 6th to the 20th century. Thus piety and charismata rather than 
academic theological learning were and still are the requirements for ec¬ 
clesiastical leadership. This fact can be abundantly illustrated by the choice 
of candidates for the patriarchal elections. Learning was oftentimes equated 
with the traditional learning, i.e. philosophy, which was and still is anathe¬ 
matized, as a contemporary Coptic theologian expresses himself: 

“This mingling of philosophy with religion is most harmful to our relipon. 
It is the source of heresy. Most of the heretics were pious men who mixed religion 
with their own philosophy . . . It is most faulty to think that philosophical terms 
and expressions could confine theological meanings which are purely divine . . . 
There are many mysteries in our religion which we accept with deep acquiescence 
just because they are revealed by God. We believe in them contrary to the evi¬ 
dence of our senses and to our reason if we use the word, just because they are 
proved from God ... A philosophical mind is not in fact a true religious mind . . .” 

Furthermore, it is imperative for us to understand that like all other non- 
Chalcedonian Churches, the Copts have never accepted the criterion of self- 
criticism with regard to their theological presuppositions because of fear 
from falling into heresy. This non- or even anti-critical attitude, however, 
is not only found in the field of theology. It is part of the character of the 
Oriental, irrespective of whether he is Christian or non-Christian. This 
means in short, that 20th century Coptic theology is the same as 5th century 
Coptic theology. True, there have been numerous restatements of the Coptic 
theological position throughout the centuries; I am not aware, however, of 
any creative reinterpretations of the Faith of the Fathers in terms of the need 
of the present day. Therefore, Coptic theology is fundamentally conserva¬ 
tive, as Dr. W. A. Girgis quite correctly points out: 

^ “We do not dare to change and we do not like to change. We stick to the 
principles of Christianity preserved in our Church. We are brought up to preserve 
most carefully our Christian faith and hand it over to the younger generation 
without any alteration, according to what our Lord said in the Apocalypse: ‘that 
which ye have, hold fast till I come.’ (Rev. 2:25)” 

Moreover, it is important for us to understand the totally distinct histori¬ 
cal experience of the Coptic Church and her different view of the relation¬ 
ship between the Christian Faith and the historical experience itself. It illus¬ 
trates what the Archbishop of York so pointedly said some time ago about 
the Orthodox Church: “It is like an island of eternity in the visible world, 
serenely refusing to come to terms with a large part of the movements of 
history.” Indeed, one of the characteristics of Coptic theology is its non- 
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historical quality. Whereas the occidental church has expressed its faith in 
modes largely determined by the rough and tumble of history, Coptic theology 
always considered its treasure of truth as being beyond history and cultural 
change. 

These then are some of the factors, therefore, which have contributed 
to a certain creative paucity in the theological thinking among the Copts, 
in terms of quality, but even more so in terms of quantity. 

Pre-Chalcedonian Theology 

Prior to the Council of Chalcedon, there existed no theological differences 
between the Church of Alexandria and the Churches of Rome, Constanti¬ 
nople, Antioch and Jerusalem. The Patriarchate of Alexandria had provided 
the Church with Athanasius, the great champion of Orthodoxy, who was 
largely instrumental in the defeat of Arianism at the Oecumenical Council 
of Nicaea (325 A.D.). Here, the teachings of Athanasius were upheld de¬ 
claring Christ to be consubstantial and co-etemal with God the Father. Cyril 
of Alexandria, the defender of the Theotokos, took considerable measure in 
the excommunication of Nestorius at the Oecumenical Council of Ephesus 
(431 A.D.). Here, Cyril taught the personal or hypostatic union of the two 
natures in Christ, holding to the view that after the union, the Logos 
formed but one nature with the body (mia physis tou Theou logou sesar- 
komene). Accompanying Cyril to Ephesus was Shenute, the first and great¬ 
est of all Coptic theologians of the pre-Chalcedonian Church. Shenute of 
Atripe, indeed a theologian of distinction and originality, was abbot of the 
large White Monastery west of Sohag, where in the 4th and 5th centuries 
over 2,000 monks lived. Using the dialect of Atripe, he succeeded in making 
it the literary medium of Egypt for the following centuries. Being a theo¬ 
logian, preacher and abbot, Shenute left a profound mark upon Coptic 
theology and institutions. His literary efforts, i.e. his letters, ordinances and 
sermons, influenced the religious life of the Copts to such an extent that he 
became known as the great religious reformer of the Coptic Church. 

The Council of Chalcedon 

Historically speaking, the decisions of the Council of Chalcedon have 
caused the division of Christianity into Chalcedonian and non-Chalcedonian 
Churches. The former ones adhered and still adhere to the Tome of Leo, 
the letter which was sent by Pope Leo I to Flavian, Patriarch of Constanti¬ 
nople, in which the Pope expounds the Christological doctrine according to 
which Jesus Christ is One Person in Whom there are Two Natures, the Divine 
and the Human, permanently united, though unconfused and unmixed. 
Dioscorus, Patriarch of Alexandria, in the name of the teachings of SS. Atha¬ 
nasius and Cyril, felt himself unable to accept the Christological teachings of 
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the Tome of Leo and ipso facto was exiled to Gangra in Paphlagonia. 
Consequences of the Chalcedonian schism were serious for the Egyptian 
Church insofar as in the wake of the Council, two parties, the Chalcedonlans 
or Melkites and the non-Chalcedonians or Monophysites claimed authority 
over the Egyptian Church. To this very day, there are two Alexandrian pa¬ 
triarchates, the Chalcedonian or Greek Orthodox Patriarchate and the non- 
Chalcedonian or Coptic Patriarchate. 

After having rejected the decrees of Chalcedon, the Egyptian, or Coptic 
Church, condemned the Eutychian and Nestorian heresies and committed 
herself solely to the first three Oecumenical Councils: Nicaea (325 A.D.), 
Constantinople (381 A.D.) and Ephesus (431 A.D.). Ever since, the Coptic 
Church has upheld the Monophysite doctrine over against the Dyophysites 
or Chalcedonians. Throughout the ages, the Copts have felt that the def¬ 
inition of Chalcedon was in contradiction to the faith expressed at the Coun¬ 
cil of Ephesus, wherein a perfect union of Christ’s divinity and humanity 
was determined over against the Nestorian heresy. Moreover, it has been 
felt by several Monophysite theologians, that the duality of natures as ex¬ 
pressed by the Tome of Leo and affirmed by the Council of Chalcedon has 
significantly tended to the very Nestorianism which was condemned at the 
Council of Ephesus. Thus, for apologetic purposes, Dr. Poladian, Dean of 
the Theoolgical College at Addis Ababa, has shown the apparent similari¬ 
ties of Christological thinking between the heretical teachings of Nestorius 
and the Chalcedonian Tome of Leo, 

Nestorius: “I confess that God the Word has two unchangeable and unalterable 
natures, one is from the very God of very God, the other is of perfect man from 
the son of David and Abraham.” 

Tome of Leo: ‘T confess Him as God inasmuch as in the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God; I confess Him to 
be a man because the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” 

Nestorius: *Tn Christ I discern two natures, but one dignity.” 

Tome OF Leo: “To hunger, to thirst, to be weary and to sleep is obviously human, 
but to satisfy five thousand people with five loaves and to bestow on the woman 
of Sainaria that living water, to walk upon the surface of the sea, and to calm 
the rising waves by rebuking the tempest is without question divine.” 

Thus, Coptic theology has seen in the Chalcedonense a statement of belief 
which expresses the two natures of Christ, each being left as separate entities 
rather than being united. 

The issue, therefore which separates the Coptic and the other non- 
Chalcedonian Churches from the Dyophysites is not so much the case of the 
“two natures”. The Copts believe that Christ is of two natures. These, how¬ 
ever, became united in the mystery of the Incarnation. “The Incarnation as 
explained by Monophysite theologians is the mutual permeation of two na¬ 
tures, appropriation of our nature and the communication of His; in one 
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Person^ the Son of God appropriated the human nature to Himself and 
communicated Himself to man. All that concerns Christ should be applied 
not to the one or the other nature, but to His entire Person in its unity. All 
that concerns the human and the divine nature must be referred to that 
Person of unity.” To describe this mystery, Fr. Verghese feels that a mere 
doctrine of the communicatio idtomatum is completely inadequate. To sum 
up, the Coptic Orthodox Church believes in One nature of the Logos In¬ 
carnate. They testify that Jesus Christ is one, true God and true man, pos¬ 
sessing the divine as well as the human natures, united in him without con¬ 
fusion and without division. It is this profession which is made by the Coptic 
Orthodox priest when he celebrates the Divine Liturgy: 

“I believe, I believe, I believe, I confess unto my last breath, that this is 
the life-giving flesh which Thou tookest, O Christ our God, from the 
Lady of us all, Mary the Mother of God, Thou madest it one with Thy 
Godhead, without mixture or confusion or change; ... I believe that 
Thy Godhead was not severed from Thy manhood one moment, not even 
for the twinkling of an eye, to give it for us; the redemption and the for¬ 
giveness of our sins, and life everlasting, to those who shall partake of it. 
I believe that it is so in truth. Amen.” 

Post-Chalcedon Theology 

The theological efforts after Chalcedon were largely determined by the 
desire of the Chalcedonians to bring the non-Chalcedonian Churches back 
to the fold of “Orthodoxy”, and various methods were used to reach this 
goal. In the course of his reign, the Emperor Zeno issued his famous 
Henoticon^ or “Instrument of Union”, a theological treatise addressed to 
the most reverend bishops and clergy, and to the monks and laity through¬ 
out Alexandria, Egypt, Libya and Pentapolis. This document was carefully 
drawn up to secure the union between the Monophysites and the Chalce¬ 
donians insofar as it condemned Eutyches and Nestorius and asserted that 
the Orthodox Faith was epitomized in the Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed 
together with the twelve Anathematisms of St. Cyril. The Henoticon omitted 
all reference as to the number of the “natures” of Christ, and really made 
some important concessions to Monophysitism. Though widely accepted in 
the East, this document was never countenanced in the West. 

During the reign of Justinian all available methods were employed to 
impose the Chalcedonian decrees upon the Copts, yet without any significant 
success. National feeling in Egypt was so intensely opposed to the Chalce- 
donense, which had become the Imperial Creed, that shortly before the Arab 
Conquest in the 7th century the Melkite or Chalcedonian Patriarch of Alex- 
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andria had but 200,000 Greeks and officials for his adherents, whereas as 
many as six million Egyptians acknowledged the non-Chalcedonian Faith. 

Meanwhile, theological debate concerning the nature of Christ was still 
carried on within the realm of Egyptian Monophysitism. There were the 
Phantasiastae or Aphthartodocetae, who were represented by Julian, Bishop 
of Halicarnassus, who maintained that Christ’s body from the moment of 
its conception was endowed with divine attributes, and, therefore, was in¬ 
corruptible, not of itself liable to death, but liable only as and when He 
willed. The followers of Severus of Antioch, on the other hand, maintained 
that the corruptibility of the Body of Christ was an essential doctrine of faith, 
for otherwise the truth of Christ’s Passion would be denied. 

It is beyond the scope of this essay to describe all the many theological 
divergencies which emerged following Chalcedon. Monophysite authors 
reckon up to as many as ten of these miserable sects which continued for 
more than two hundred years until they were brought back to the Coptic 
Church by Alexander H (704-729). 

Important Coptic theologians of the post-Chalcedonian period were Tim¬ 
othy, Patriarch of Alexandria (d. 477 A.D.), whose Response Canonica deal¬ 
ing with disciplinary issues were later incorporated into the corpus iuris ca- 
nonici of the Coptic Church. Pisentius, Bishop of Qift, and a contemporary 
of Damian (578-605), is alleged to have written a “Letter to the Faithful”, 
a prophecy of the Arab Conquest. More of an apologetic nature are the 
writings of John, Bishop of Burullus, also a contemporary of Damian. His 
main concern was the preservation of the pure Monophysite faith by pointing 
out the numerous heretical teachings in Egypt which emerged after Chal¬ 
cedon. 

The Theology of the Middle Ages 

Little is known about the theological development in Egypt immediately 
following the Arab Conquest, and whatever we know comes from the theo¬ 
logical literature of isolated theologians rather than that of theological schools 
of thought.^ 

In the 7th century, about a generation after the Arab Conquest, a certain 
priest named Theodore addressed some twenty-three questions to John HI, 
Patriarch of Alexandria (681-689). These questions, which are concerned 
with speculative and moral theology as well as with biblical exegesis and 
eschatology reflect the theological concerns of the 7th century. Interestingly 
enough, these questions were not simply of an academic nature. Rather, they 
centered around biblical passages which obviously puzzled the mind of an 

^ For a detailed study see Graf, G., Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Liter"- 
atur. VoL II and III. Citta del Vaticano, 1947. 
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ordinary priest who sought enlightenment from his patriarch. Interesting for 
us is the eschatological comment of the patriarch with reference to the fate 
of the sinners hereafter. While eternal damnation is reserved for the unbap¬ 
tized, the soul of the Christian who has sinned will be purified in the purga¬ 
torial fire of Hades according to the measure of its sins. This concept of 
purgatory, though prevalent in the 7th century, has been long abandoned by 
the Coptic Church. For that matter, one of his distinguishing marks of the 
Copts, eschatologically speaking, is this non-acceptance of the idea of purga¬ 
tory. 

With the early Middle Ages, Coptic theology changed its language of 
communication. Whereas prior and even for a few centuries after the Arab 
Conquest, Greek and Coptic were commonly used, by the 10th and 11th 
centuries, Arabic becomes more and more predominant as the lingua theo^ 
logica, though the Coptic language still retained its importance for liturgical 
purposes. 

Coptic theology of the Middle Ages commences with the writings of 
Sawirus ibn al-Muqaffa, Bishop of Ashmunain (950), whose main interest 
and concern was the religious education of his people in matters pertaining 
to the Holy Scriptures, Christian Doctrine and Morals as well as the Liturgi¬ 
cal Life. Best known for his History of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, Sawirus 
is the author of some 26 theological and historical works in which among 
other things, he restates the biblical foundations of the Monophysite doc¬ 
trine and the theological issues leading up to the Council of Chalcedon. 
Aware of the theological ignorance and illiteracy of the Christians of his time, 
which he explains as due to the decline of the Coptic language as the popular 
means of communication, the Bishop of Ashmunain feels himself compelled 
to write theology for the masses, i.e. treatises stating in form of articles the 
fundamentals of the Christian Faith. In the Second Book of the Council, Sa¬ 
wirus engages in apologetics against the Nestorians and the Mutazalites, the 
latter being an Islamic rationalist movement. 

A contemporary and friend of Sawirus ibn al-Muqaffa and sharing his 
apologetic interests, al-Wadih ibn Raga, a Muslim convert to Christianity, 
wrote three apologetic works against the teachings of Islam. Some decades 
later, another convert to Christianity, Abl al-Masih al-Israeli, produced three 
books which were purposely written for the conversion of his previous 
Jewish fellow-believers to Christianity. 

An important position in the history of theology of the Coptic Church in 
the Middle Ages is taken by the three 11th and 12th century patriarchs, 
whose writings are considered canonical to this day. These are the 32 disci¬ 
plinary canons of Ghristodoulus (1047-1077), dealing with moral theology, 
i.e. inter-marriage with the Chalcedonians, the relationship of the ecclesiasti- 
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cal offices among each other, etc. Christodoulus was followed by Cyril II 
(1078-1092), a deeply pious and ascetic patriarch who issued 34 canons 
dealing with contemporary ethical issues. Commencing with a prohibition 
of simony, the patriarch admonishes the members of the clergy to lead a 
morally exemplary life. More important even than the canonical writings of 
Christodoulous and Cyril II are the canonical contributions of Gabriel ibn 
Turaik (1131-1145), the 70th successor of St. Mark. Gabriel ibn Turaik 
issued two series of canons. The first series of 32 canons includes rules and 
regulations pertaining to the moral life of the clergy and the laity, whereas 
the second series of ten canons deals primarily with disciplinary measures 
for the clergy, and regulations for the celebration of the Divine Liturgy. In 
addition to the canonical literature, the patriarch laid down the fundamental 
precepts regarding the Christian inheritance law. 

The theological contributions of the latter part of the 12th century were 
lai^ely determined by the reformatory attempts of Marcus ad-Darir ibn 
Mauhub ibn al-Qanbar. A contemporary of John V, Marcus ibn Qanbar 
instigated numerous reforms, thus for example the reintroduction of the au¬ 
ricular confession in the Coptic Church and a more frequent participation 
in the Divine Mysteries. Opposed to the common practice of circumcision 
prior to baptism, Marcus was determined to change many traditionally well 
established customs. Soon, however, replies to the reformatory zeal of Mar¬ 
cus came forth, most important that of the 12th century theologian Michael, 
Bishop of Damietta, who is best known for his 72 sections of the Nomocanon 
in which he discusses theological, ethical and administrative problems of his 
day. A cultural conservative, Michael defends the traditional customs and 
considers them important criteria by which the Copts distinguish themselves 
from other Christians and heretics. 

During the latter part of the 12th century and the beginning of the 13th 
century, Butrus Sawirus al-Gamali, Bishop of Malig, engaged in polemics 
and apologetics against the Chalcedonian churches, especially with refer¬ 
ence to their theolc^y and practices. In his Book of the Sunrise, he attacks 
the heretical practices of the Franks (the Catholics) and other non-Mono- 
physite Christians. In a second volume, Butrus engaged in a polemic against 
the teachings of Islam in which the Bishop argues for the superiority of 
Christianity over the Faith of the Prophet. His most important contribution, 
however, was not so much in the field of theology as in hagiography and 
liturgiology insofar as Butrus together with Michael, Bishop of Athribis and 
Malig, is considered as the editor of the Coptic Synaxarium. 

The 13th century is generally considered as the age of Coptic theology 
and Coptic dogmatics, and one of the greatest theologians of the Coptic 
Church in this period is as-Rasid Abu’l-Khair Ibn at-Taiyib. Being both a 
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priest and a physician, Abu’l-Khair served as a secretary to Taqi ad-Din 
Umar al-Mozaffar al-Qadi al-Fadl, who was vizier under Salah ad-Din 
(1193-1198). A contemporary and theological collaborator of Abu Ishaq 
ibn al-Assal, Abu’l-Khair’s works are predominantly of a polemic nature. His 
object is to obtain the sympathy of the infidels and to impress them with an 
admiration for the Christian Faith. His most important writings are the 
Theriac of Understanding, the Summa of the Faith of the Christian Con¬ 
fession and the Reply to the Muslims and Jews, and finally the Demonstra¬ 
tion of the Free Will, His method of argumentation is neither violent nor 
aggressive, and his procedure is quite different from that of the Jacobite 
theologian Yahya ben Adi, whose influence upon Abu’l-Khair, however, is 
undeniable. With Abu’l-Khair, philosophy plays a secondary role; it only 
confirms the established truth. Truth is found in Holy Scripture which testi¬ 
fies to its own veracity. The apologetics of Ab’l-Khair are considered to be 
the most complete and original contributions by a Coptic-Arabic theologian. 

A Biblical theologian of the 13th century was the Armenian monk Butrus 
as-Sidminti (1260), who lived in the Coptic Monastery of St. George in 
Sidmint. Important is his Commentary of the Gospels in which the author 
discusses the various types of exegesis, e.g. metaphysical, literal, mystical ex¬ 
egesis. His own method is that of the literal type insofar as he refuses to 
accept the allegorical interpretation. On the other hand, his exegesis is largely 
determined by dogmatic and ethical explanations. A Discourse on the Faith, 
which is a simple statement of the Monophysite doctrine, was written by the 
monk upon the request of Yusab, Bishop of Akhmin. Less signicant than 
Butrus, yet also engaged in exegesis was Bulus al-Bushi, Bishop of Misr 
(1240). Bulus al-Bushi’s major literary contribution was his Commentary 
of the Apocalypse, 

The fourth mediaeval patriarch to participate in the studies of the Canon 
Law of the Coptic Church was Cyril III Ibn Laqlaq, the 75th Patriarch of 
Alexandria. His canons furnish us with a complete record of the Canon Law 
of the Coptic Church. They relate to betrothals, marriages, wills, inheritance 
and the precedence of clergy. The canons open with a profession of faith, 
the election and consecration of bishops, the ordination of priests, fasting, 
the suspension of the clergy and the rights and privileges of the hegou- 
menos. The canons are divided into five chapters: On Baptism, On Mar¬ 
riage, On Inheritance and On the Priesthood. A second series of canons of 
Cyril III dates from 1240. These canons are arranged in 18 sections, and 
are an attempt to restrict even further the power of the patriarch. More¬ 
over, they deal with disciplinary and administrative matters. In addition to 
the Canons, Cyril III wrote the Book of Confession in which he justifies the 
practice of individual confession as a necessary requirement for the par- 
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tlcipation in the Divine Mysteries. A collaborator in this work was Bulus 
al-Bushi who was a friend of the patriarch. 

The 13th century produced two other Coptic Biblical theologians who 
contributed in the field of Biblical exegesis. Al-Wagil Yuhanna al-Qalyubi 
wrote a Commentary on Romans, in which he attempts to discover the 
literal meaning of the text. Ibn Katib Qaisir, generally known as a prom¬ 
inent philologist, is the most important and greatest of all Coptic exegetes 
and his interpretations include the whole of the New Testament. Best known 
is his Commentary of the Apocalypse. 

The nucleus of the 13 th century Coptic theology is composed of the three 
brothers with the family name of Ibn al-Assal. As-Safi abu’I-Fada’il Ibn al- 
Assal, the oldest of the three brothers, was primarily engaged in polemics 
against Islam and the study of Canon Law. In apologetic commentaries, 
as-Safi testifies to the deity of Christ, based upon personal experience, the 
witness of the Gospel, the miraculous power of Christ and the miracles which 
are wrought by the apostles in the name of Christ. Another volume is an 
apology of the New Testament Revelation in which he defends the Canon 
of Holy Scripture against Islamic reproaches of scriptural forgeries. The 
apologetic method used by as-Safi is that of the classical dialogue. Well- 
known for his nomocanon, as-Safi’s collection of Coptic canon law is con¬ 
sidered to be his major contribution. According to as-Safi, human knowledge 
is twofold: primarily, it is knowledge based upon the teachings of Holy 
Scripture; secondly, it is the knowledge based upon the deductions of Holy 
Scripture, which are the canons of the church. 

Abu’l-Farag Hibatallah ibn al-Assal, a brother of as-Safi, wrote between 
1231 and 1253. His literary efforts stand out because of his versatility. A 
Treatise on the Soul discusses the psychological and the eschatological nature 
of the soul. The author advocates the belief that souls, though conscious about 
their destiny during the period between death and resurrection, enter the final 
state of blessedness or punishment only after the reunion with the body. The 
Compendium of Inheritance Law of the Coptic Church provides a survey of 
permissible and prohibited marriage relations. 

The younger step-brother of as-Safi and Abu’l-Farag was al-Mu’ tamam 
Abu Ishaq Ibrahim al-Assal, who was a student of philosophy, theology, lin¬ 
guistics, exegesis, homiletics and liturgies. Abu Ishaq’s major effort was his 
theological “Summa”, the Compendium of the Foundations of Religion, in 
five parts and 70 chapters. Written around 1260, this major work of Coptic 
theology distinguishes itself not only through its systematic structure, but also 
through its omission of church-historical material. In his approach, Abu Ishaq 
was strongly influenced by the philosophical-rational presentation of Yahya 
ibn Adi. In addition to his Compendium, Abu Ishaq wrote an Introduction 
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to the Pauline Epistles with a concordance and cross-references regarding 
theology and ethics. 

Well-known for his contribution in the collection of material for the Syn- 
axarium, Michael^ Bishop of Athrib and Malig, also worked in the field of 
polemics and apologetics. In twelve treatises, Michael provides enlighten¬ 
ment for Muslims in matters concerning pre-destination, soteriology, and the 
doctrine of the Eucharist. Moreover, he wrote the Book on the Religion of 
Christendom with a Refutation of Islam, 

Belonging also to the middle of the 13 th century are the writings of 
an-Nushu Abu Sakir Ibn Butrus ar-Rahib, at one time deacon at the Mu’-al- 
laqah (The Church of the Holy Virgin) in Old Cairo. Like many of his 
predecessors, Abu Sakir centered his attention upon the Christology of his 
church which he develops from Old and New Testament sources. 

Sams ar-Ri’asa Abu’l-Barakat Ibn Kabar, or commonly known as Abu’l- 
Barakat, is without doubt the most prominent and last of the great Coptic- 
Arabic theologians of the Middle Ages, In his day, the great catastrophy of 
1321 occurred, which gave the finishing blow to the Copts, Abu’l-Barakat, 
who had served as secretary of Rukn ad-Din Baibars al-Mansuri al-Khitayi, 
was seized by the Muslim authorities, but fortunately protected by the 
Mameluke prince in whose service he was. After his death (1323-1335), his 
writings were largely forgotten, until they were rediscovered by Kircher and 
Wansleben in the 17th century. As a theologian and priest at the Mu’allaqah, 
Abu’l-Barakat wrote the Lamp of Darkness^ a monumental encyclopaedia of 
theology and ecclesiastical knowledge in 24 chapters. Commencing with the 
central doctrines of the Church, i.e. the doctrine of the Trinity, the Incarna¬ 
tion, Abu’l-Barakat lists the various historical heresies. Helpful to the church 
historian and theologian is his list of the Coptic Canon of Holy Scripture 
and his appraisal of Coptic Canon Law. The latter includes a number of 
spurious documents. As a collection of theological information, Abu’l-Bara- 
kat’s “Summa” transcends any previous attempt; indeed, it is the crown 
of mediaeval Coptic theology. 

The Canon of Holy Scriptures according to Abu^l-Barakat : 

The Books of the Old Testament 

Genesis—^The Exodus of the Sons of Israel—Leviticus—^Numbers—Deuteronomy 
Jesus (Joshua)—^Judges—Ruth—^Judith—I and II Kings (I and II Samuel) — 
III and IV Kings (I and II Kings)—I and II Paralipomenon (I and 
II Chronicles)—I and II Esdra—Esther—^Tobit—I, II, III Maccabees 
The Books of Wisdom 

The Proverbs of Solomon—^The Wisdom of Solomon—Ecclesiastes—^Argur, the 
sonof Jakeh (Prov. 30:1-16) 

The Psalms of David 
The Twelve Minor Prophets: 

Osee—^Joel—^Amos—^Abdias—^Jonas—Michaias—Naum—A n b ak o u m—Sopho- 
nias—^Aggaios—Zacharias—Malachias 
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The Four Major Prophets: 

Isaias—^Jeremias—^Ezekiel—Daniel 
Jesus, son of Sirach 
The Books of the New Testament 

The Gospel of St. Matthew was written in Hebrew by Levi in the first year of the 
reign of Claudius, which is the 9th year after the Ascension. John, the son of 
Zebedee, the Evangelist, translated the Hebrew into Greek. 

The Gospel of St. Mark, the pure Evangelist, the patriarch, one of the Seventy. 
He wrote it in Latin in the City of Rome in the 4th year of the reign of Claudius, 
12 years after the Ascension. 

The Gospel of St. Luke, the physician and evangelist, one of the Seventy. He 
wrote in Greek in the 12th year of the reign of Claudius, 20 years after the 
Ascension. He wrote the Gospel in Antioch for Theophilus. 

The Gospel of St. John, son of Zebedee, the theologian and evangelist. He wrote 
the Gospel in Greek in Ephesus in the 6th year of Trajan or 30 years after the 
Ascension. 

The Catholicon is a single book which consists of seven apostolic epistles. James, 
the brother of our Lord; two epistles of Peter; three epistles of John, the son of 
Zebedee, the evangelist; Jude, son of Joseph. 

The Pauline epistles constitute a single book consisting of 14 epistles. The total 
of his sayings number 5575 in 108 sections. The epistles are: Romans, I & II 
Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, I & II Thessalonians, 
I & II Timothy, Titus, Philemon, Hebrews. 

The Acts, the history of the apostles, was written by Luke, evangelist and physician. 

The Apocalypse or the Revelation of St. John, son of Zebedee, the evangelist, was 
written on the Island of Patmos. 

The Canon Law according to AbuY-Barakat: 

A. The Council of Nicaea 

1. The Canons of the 318 Holy Fathers 

2. 30 other canons 

3. 84 Oriental canons 

4. Another series of 75 canons 

5. 33 monastic canons 

B. The Council of Constantinople 

Four canons which correspond to the Greek canons of the Council of Con¬ 
stantinople. To the same council, Abu’l-Barakat attributes 23 anathematisms, 
which are those which Theodoret attributes to a Roman Synod during the 
reign of Pope Damasus. 

C. The Council of Ephesus 

The collection of AbuT-Barakat contains only seven canons of the Greek col¬ 
lection. 

D. The Canons of the Synods 

1. Ancyra (24 canons) 

2. Neocaesarea (14 of 15 canons) 

3. Gangra (20 canons) 

4. Antioch (25 canons) 

5. Laodicea (59 canons) 

6. Carthage (123 canons) 

E. The Pre-Nicene Canons 

1. The Didascalia in 39 chapters 

2. The Constitutions of Clement or the 30 canons of the apostles 

3. The eight books of the Apostolic Constitutions 

4. The 127 canons of the Apostles 

5. The epistles of Peter to his disciple Clement, known also as the Canons of 
St. Clement, Pope of Rome, written by St. Peter, the chief of the apostles 
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F. The Writings of the Fathers who opposed the Council of Chalcedon, especially 

those of Dioscorus, Timothy and Severus of Antioch 

G. The Liturgical Books 

1. The 38 canons of Hippolytus 

2. The Confessions of Hierotheus and Denys the Areopagite 

3. The 107 canons of St. Athanasius 

4. The canons of St. Gregory of Nyssa (4) 

5. The canons of St. John Chrysostom (12) 

6. The 17 canons of St. Timothy of Alexandria 

7. The 62 canons of the doctors of the church 

A contemporary of Abu’l-Barakat, Yuhanna ibn abi Zakarya ibn Sabba 
was the author of a textbook of Coptic theology which may have been used 
by the candidates for Holy Orders. The Precious Jewel, the Sciences of the 
Church is a theological compendium of 112 chapters dealing with dogmatic 
and moral theology as well as with liturgical and disciplinary questions. 

Then, for about 300 years, there appeared to be an almost complete 
silence in the field of Coptic theology, which in the 18th century was in¬ 
terrupted by the literary contributions of Ibrahim al-Gawhari (d. 1795). As 
a layman and head of the chancery in Cairo, Ibrahim became well-known as 
a philanthropic and literary contributor to the Coptic Church, especially 
with regard to the restoration of ancient churches and monasteries and the 
collection of ancient manuscripts. From a literary point of view, Ibrahim 
produced a Commentary of the Major and Minor Phophets. 

By the 18th century, Coptic theology and apologetics become more and 
more concerned with the proselytizing work of the Catholic Church. Ever 
since the 17th century, the Catholic Church had worked among the Copts 
with the purpose of uniting the See of Alexandria to the See of Rome. Thus, 
Marcus al-Masriqi answered a letter by a certain Girgis al-Qibti, who had 
become a Catholic convert, in such a manner that he even influenced Girgis to 
return to the monophysite faith of the Copts. Still more important than the 
letter of Marcus al-Masriqi to Girgis al-Qibti are the polemic writings of 
Yusab, Bishop of Girga and Akhmin, who was a contemporary of John 
XVIII (1769-1796). Condemning the theology and practices of the Cath¬ 
olics, Yusab invites those who had accepted the Catholic Faith to return to 
the teachings of their Mother Church. 

During the latter part of the 19th century, anti-Catholic polemics gained 
a new impetus through the writings of Afraam Adad, known under the pseu¬ 
donym of the “Monk of Baramus”. In addition to a theological compendium, 
Afraam wrote a Handbook of Religion in the form of a dialogue of questions 
and answers with special reference to the monophysite Christology. The same 
material was later published in a two volume text-book of Coptic Dogmatics. 

Other writings by the “Monk of Baramus” include a Pastoral Theology, a 
Church History, and an Introduction to Holy Scriptures, 
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A contemporary and collaborator of the ‘‘Monk of Baramus” was Filu- 
thaus Ibrahim of Tanta (1837-1904), whose Catechism for the Coptic Youth 
was translated into English by Naser Odeh.^ In his polemics^ Filuthaus also 
largely directs himself against the Catholic Church, some of his main issues 
being the spiritual equality of the apostles. Having established this, he argues 
for the spiritual equality of the patriarchs. 

Following the arrival of the Protestant missionaries (United Presbyterian 
Church of America) in the middle of the 19th century, the Coptic Church 
began to defend itself against the Calvinist doctrines of the missionaries. 
The Coptic apologists dealing with Protestantism were especially Aryan Gir- 
gis Muftar and Ibrahim Rafa’il at-Tukhi. Both writers showed their greatest 
concern regarding the Protestant concepts of the ministry and the sacraments, 
especially that of Holy Communion. A 19th century defender of the Theo¬ 
tokos against the teachings of the Protestants was Abd al-Masih ibn Gargis 
al-Masudi, a learned monk of the Dair al-Muharraq. As author of a Coptic 
Dogmatic, he treats the concept of the unity and trinity of God, the mystery 
of the incarnation, the sacrament of baptism as the supernatural birth from 
God and the Eucharist. 

This brief historical review of the theolc^cal authors and their works 
shows clearly the predominant apologetic, defensive and polemic nature of 
Coptic theology. Ever since the Council of Chalcedon, the Coptic Church 
was forced to defend its teachings, be it against the non-Chalcedonians of the 
6th and 7th centuries, be it against the religious impact of Islam, later against 
the doctrines of the Catholic Church, and finally against the mission work of 
the Protestant preachers and teachers. 

In addition to the study of the historical development of theology in the 
Coptic Church, it is essential for both Catholics and Protestants to be aware 
of the fundamentally sacramental nature of the Church. For the Coptic 
Church, like all Churches adhering to Apostolic succession, is sacramentally 
orientated. This means that the Church with its canonically valid priest¬ 
hood is the custodian of the divine graces, the sacraments.^ The Sacraments 
are considered by the Copts as precious gifts, aiding men to salvation, which 
are given by our Lord and confirmed by the merits of His life-giving death, 
and bestowed by Him on His church in order that all the faithful may enjoy 
their benefits. 

The Sacrament of Baptism is the Sacrament of regeneration or second birth 
by water and the Holy Ghost. Through its means we are cleansed of all our 
past sins, and through Grace we become God’s Children and members of 
Christ’s Church. 


2See Filuthaus, A Catechism of the Coptic Church, transl. by Naser Odeh, Lon¬ 
don, The Church Printing Co., 1892. 
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The Sacrament of Chrism is the holy anointing, sanctified by the Holy Ghost, 
by which the person who is baptized is outwardly anointed and becomes in¬ 
wardly filled with grace. Holy Scripture points to two things: Baptism and 
the Laying-on of Hands, for in Apostolic times, when Christianity began to 
spread, the Apostles used after Baptism to lay their hands upon the Faithful, 
and they received the Holy Ghost. But the Church in early days adopted the 
holy oil consecrated by the high priest for the anointing of those baptized 
identical with the laying-on of hands, especially as it is found ordained in 
the Old Testament (Ex. XXX, 25). The priests, therefore, anoint those bap¬ 
tized with this oil invoking for them the secret power of the Holy Ghost, 
which has also been called in Holy Scripture, Unction. 

The Sacrament of Oblation is the most holy Body and Blood of Christ given 
by Him sacramentally to be received by the Faithful for the maintenance of 
their spiritual life and their abiding in Him, so long as they receive this Sac¬ 
rament worthily. 

The Sacrament of the Priesthood is a Divine Gift perfected by the power 
of the Holy Ghost in those canonically ordained, by which they celebrate 
the Sacraments of the Church and perform its spiritual ministry. 

The Sacrament of Confession is the repentance of the sinner, his return to 
God by confessing his sins and transgressions to a lawful priest, to be ab¬ 
solved from them by him by the sacramental authority given by the Lord 
to His priests. 

The Sacrament of Matrimony is the legal bond between the bridegroom and 
the bride, sanctified by the grace of the Holy Ghost, for the attainment of the 
lawful benefits, which are mutual aid in making a livelihood, seeking pure 
seed, and guarding the married couple against anything prejudicial to the 
sanctity of the law. 

The Sacrament of Unction is the anointing of the sick believer by the priests 
with holy oil, sanctified by the grace of the Holy Ghost, supplicating bodily 
and spiritual recovery from God. 

We have seen that Coptic theology, though in its nature conservative, 
successfully withstood the intellectual and religious challenges of the past 
centuries. However, a new era is in the process of emergence. It is the era of 
secularism and materialism, the era of indifference, the Kingdom of no- 
God. Within the old frame-work of a basically religious society, whether op- 
jjosed to Ghalcedon or Islamic, the Copts were able to maintain their 
theological postion by using their traditional theological arguments. The 20th 
century, however, raises questions which are not only entirely new, but even 
artfremd for the Orient. Hand in hand with increased industrialization and 
the subsequent rapid social change, the Coptic Church will have to engage 
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in theological encounters which are beyond the traditional frame of refer¬ 
ence. For the first time in 1500 years, therefore, the Coptic Church will be 
forced to discover new means and methods of expression and communica¬ 
tion in order to maintain its position in face of the revolutionary age. This 
encounter with a rapidly secularizing society can be only successfully met 
if the theologians of the church are dedicated to the task of reinterpreting 
the eternal divine Word in a frame meaningful and acceptable to the Chris¬ 
tians of Egypt. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

M. J. Le Guillou, O. P., The Spirit of Eastern Orthodoxy. Translated from the French 
by Donald Atwater. Introduction by G. J. Dumont, O. P. New York: Hawthorn 
Books, Publishers, 1962. First Edition, Pp. 114. $3.50. (Volume 135 of the Twen¬ 
tieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism, section XIV “Outside the Church”) 

This is a very fine book written by a Roman Catholic clergyman who is acutely 
aware of the riches of the Greek Orthodox tradition in general and of the Eastern 
Church Fathers in particular. His book is presented in an irenic spirit with the ac¬ 
knowledgment that there is much that Roman Catholics should and don’t know about 
Eastern Orthodoxy. Father Le Guillou rightfully complains that the space allotted to him 
is not really ample for the nature of the subject but he does a magnificent job in 
showing Eastern Orthodoxy as “understood from within.” The greater part (Part I: 
17-86) of this excellent little book is concerned with showing the “mysteric” nature 
of the Eastern Orthodox faith and the symbolism of the Orthodox liturgy and sacra¬ 
ments. In doing so. Father Le Guillou quotes extensively from the Greek Fathers, the 
Greek Liturgy, the various Orthodox services, and many other original sources. He 
admirably lets the Orthodox speak for themselves and he shows how the Eastern Or¬ 
thodox understand the Word (or the mystery), how this mystery is celebrated, how 
it is lived, how it is handed down, and how it is related to Eastern piety. 

Part II (pp. 89-142) discusses the future of Orthodoxy by tracing briefly the rea¬ 
sons for the estrangement between Roman Catholicism and Eastern Orthodoxy. Reci¬ 
procal ignorance and contempt are fully admitted. But more than this, Father Le 
Guillou shows how lack of understanding of each other and historical and religious 
pressures have contributed to continued estrangement. Father Le Guillou penetratingly 
sees through to the limitations and shortcomings of some aspects of Eastern Orthodoxy 
and desires that the fruitful re-awakened Orthodox consciousness of true Eastern 
Orthodoxy continues to flourish fruitfully. 

Avoiding the usual historical survey of the Byzantine background and limiting 
itself to the Greek and Russian Churches especially, The Spirit of Eastern Orthodoxy 
should be taken in the spirit in which it was written: as an offering in “homage to 
brethren dearly beloved in the charity of Christ.” 

For the Roman Catholic Fr. Le Guillou has this to say: “A mutual rediscovery of 
brothers is called for. It is not our business to examine the consciences of our Orthodox 
brethren; we have to ask ourselves, as Catholics, whether we have been careful enough 
to respect the Christian reality in them. It is not simply a matter of admiring their 
determined faithfulness to the Fathers of the Church, who are still like living men 
to them; we have to inquire of ourselves whether, without at all minimizing the im¬ 
portance of our doctrinal divergences and the canonical significance of our separation, 
we sufficiently acknowledge and respect Christ’s grace at work in them.” (p. 142) 

The Spirit of Eastern Orthodoxy is written by a Roman Catholic who has been 
close to the Eastern Orthodox Church and very conversant with its history, theology, 
and practice. (Bibliography: 143-144 is short but current) Father Le Guillou sin¬ 
cerely and optimistically looks forward to warmer and closer ties with the Eastern 
Orthodox Church for the Roman Catholic Church and hopes for eventual unity “in 
the spirit of Christ.” — John E. Rexine 
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In Memoriam 

<¥ FR. BASIL ZENKOVSKY 

On the fifth of August of this year the Plrotopresbyter Basil Zenkovsky died in 
Paris. The deceased was one of the most remarkable figures in church and social af¬ 
fairs, and one of the greatest Orthodox scholars of our time. 

Fr. Zenkovsky was born in Russia, in the Ukraine, in 1880. He was graduated from 
both the faculty of history and philology, and the faculty of natural sciences in Kiev. 
In Moscow he received the Degree of Master in Philosophy and Psychology in 1915. 
He was a professor in Kiev, Belgrade, Prague and Paris, where he founded the In¬ 
stitute of Religious Pedagogy. The last 37 years of his life he taught in the Orthodox 
Theological Institute in Paris. 

Fr. Zenkovsky wrote innumerable articles and pamphlets on philosophical, psycho¬ 
logical, religious, pedagogical and literary themes. The greatest of his scholarly works 
are the following: Principles of Psychology in Causality; The Psychology of Child¬ 
hood; Russian Thinkers and Europe; The Problems of Education in the Light of 
Christian Anthropology; The Fundamentals of Christian Philosophy; History of Rus¬ 
sian Philosophy, The last book has been translated into English and French, and has 
achieved world-wide fame. 

The social activity of Fr. Zenkovsky began in Kiev, where he became the Secre¬ 
tary for Religious Affairs in the Ukrainian Government of Hetman Skoropadskii. In 
the emigration he participated in various organizations. He was president of the Rus¬ 
sian Student Christian Movement and Dean of the Paris Theological Institute. 

In 1942, Father Zenkovsky was ordained a priest and soon became chairman of 
the Diocesan Council of the Western European Russian Orthodox Metropolitanate. 
Unfortunately, he always refused election to the episcopate. 

The chief aim in the life of Fr. Zenkovsky was to unite Orthodox people, espe¬ 
cially the intelligentsia, around the church, and also to strengthen and develop Or¬ 
thodox culture and education. Thanks to his efforts thousands of people drew nearer 
to the Church and deepened their Christian convictions. One of the most precious 
ideas of Fr. Zenkovsky was that of otserkovlenie zhizni —i.e. the idea of the subjection 
of all sides of human life and culture to the church. He was a convinced enemy of 
‘‘secularization”. 

In his personal life, Fr. Zenkovsky was a truly righteous man. He distinguished 
himself not only by an exceptional moral purity, humility and meekness, but by his 
unlimited kindness. He never refused anyone spiritual or material help; he was de¬ 
cisively prepared to give everyone of his time, strength and means. At the end of his 
life he was surrounded by an all-embracing love and respect. 

The universal recognition of Fr. Zenkovsky as an outstanding Christian scholar and 
Church leader was manifested again on the day of his funeral, attended by bishops of 
all the Orthodox Churches of Europe and also by representatives of the Catholics and 
the Protestants. 

S. V. 
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